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“Everything Needed 
in the Installation of 
Warm Air Furnaces.” 


When you want 
any of these items 
--or anything else 
needed in the in- 
stallation game, 
just get your or- 
der to us---we'll 
take care of you. 


F. Meyer & Bro. Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


P. S—If you haven’t our catalogue 
and latest discount sheets, drop 
us a card. 
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IDENTIFY YOUR BUSINESS WITH YOUR COMMUNITY. 


Surrounded by modern dwellings, there is 
an old low frame house far south on Halsted 
Street, Chicago. 

The blinds arte always drawn. There seldom 
is a light seen there at night. 

The whole place has a run down appearance 
—shabby, uninviting, dull, prosaic. 

Canvassers and peddlers give it a wide berth 
because it has none of the outward signs of 
welcome and friendliness. 

Not half a dozen people in the neighborhood 
know the names of the persons who live there. 
In fact, most of them do not care to know who 
‘lives there. 

The old shack is in the community, yet not 
part of the community. 

It is a symbol of the business which fails to 
identify itself with its community. 

Everywhere in America that one encounters 
a shabby hardware store or a run down tin- 
shop, one finds precisely the same mental en- 
vironment which has stamped itself so legibly 
on the old shack out on Halsted Street. 

The people who dissociate themselves from 
the interests, activities, and progress of their 
neighborhood become failures in some fashion 
or other—failures as merchants, failures as 
citizens, failures as human beings. 

Abraham Lincoln wrought his way to the 
presidency of the United States because he 
was permeated with a consciousness of the 
community spirit and the nation is but the 
sum of the small community units. 

Every man who has achieved distinction, 
who has encompassed success in any line of 


endeavor has done so by ‘virtue of multiple 
contacts of idea and effort with the com- 
munity in which he lived. 

Unless we go back to savagery, there is no 
getting away from the _ interdependence, 
physical, moral and intellectual, of all who 
constitute the community. 

To gain the regard or the love of the com- 
munity is to have access to almost limitless 
sources of power and inspiration. 

The sheet metal contractor and the hard- 
ware merchant who find themselves in a more 
or less dull and backward setting in their com- 
munity can undoubtedly develop and grow 
commercially and personally by taking active 
part in the movements of their community. 

Business is not a matter of barter and ex- 
change, trickery and sharp practices. 

It is an affair of service to the community. 

The merchant who identifies his business 
with the community, and who by his honesty 
of thought and sincerity of purpose convinces 
his community of the genuineness of his de- 
sire to give service, is already on the highway 
to success. 

So clearly are these facts of community re- 
lationships appreciated by present day trade 
associations that in practically all the conven- 
tions there is increasing emphasis upon com- 
munity service and community work as means 
of developing business to the stage of institu- 
tional success. 

This week it was a topic of earnest discus- 
sion at trade conventions in Iowa, Michigan, 
New York and South Dakota. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 




















W I. BUCHANAN, advertis- 
* ing manager Malleable Iron 
Range Company, Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, thus narrates some of 
the troubles of his fraternity: 

An advertising man was going 
home one night in a tramcar. It was 
late and the man who sat next to 
him began to talk. 

“What business are you in?” he 
asked. 

“The advertising business.” 

“Is that so? I used to be in the 
advertising business myself. I gave 
it up, though, and went into the rag- 
and-bottle business. I was sand- 
wich man for a theater for six 
months. Say,” and he leaned over 
confidentially, “ain’t it hard work 
when the wind blows.” 

es © 

Competition between _ retailers 
should be based upon the interests 
of the trade rather than upon per- 
sonal motives, declares A. R. Sale 
of Mason City, lowa, secretary of 
the Iowa Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

He cites an example of the wrong 
kind of competition, thus: 

Two fishmongers having shops 
directly across the road from each 
other strove hard all the time to 
outstrip each other in the matter of 
display signs. 

One day a sign appeared above 
the window of one of the rivals, 
“We serve the King.” 

Not to be outdone, the merchant 
on the opposite side of the road 
hoisted a sign the following day 
which read, “God save the King.” 

Walter Wimmer, president St. 
Louis Heating Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri, sends me this story for 
the laugh it contains: 

Mr. Brown stood up in court 
charged with disorderly conduct, 
his head swathed in bandages, and 
demanded a trial by jury. 

“It’s only a minor offense,” ad- 
vised the judge. “Why not plead 


guilty, pay a small fine and get it 
over ?”’ 

“No, judge,” replied Mr. Brown 
determinedly, “I want a trial by 
jury. The last thing I remember 
was when I was standing peace- 
ful-like on the corner and that big 
guy wandered along. ‘The next 
thing was when two doctors were 
sewing me up. Unless I have a 
trial and hear witnesses I never will 
find out what I called the big stiff.” 

* * * 

Ralph .W. Blanchard, manager 
Chicago office Hart & Cooley Com- 
pany, thinks that the signs indicate 
a return to normal in the milk busi- 


ness—or, at least, back to the pump. 


He bases his deductions upon the 
following advertisement in a Chat- 
tanooga, Jennessee, newspaper: 

“WANTED—Young man wanted 
as milk wagon driver; must be 
clean and neat and a good mixer.— 
Green Hill Dairy.” 

* * x 


Asking too much in the way of 
obedience to orders is unwise, says 
Allen W. Williams of Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary of the National 
Warm Air Heating and Ventilating 
Association. 

He gives an illustration of his 
meaning in this story: 

“T don’t want to eat this egg. It’s 
not a nice egg,” protested the six- 
year-old daughter of the house at 
the breakfast table. 

“Mary,” said her mother sternly, 
“you are always complaining of 
your food. Eat what is placed be- 
fore you—every bite of it—with- 
out another word, or else I'll have 
to give you a good spanking.” 

All was quiet for some minutes. 
Then from the other end of the 
table sounded a mournful voice. 
“Mother, dear, do I have to eat the 
beak too?” 

x 

Louis Kuehn, president and treas- 

urer of the Milwaukee Corrugating 
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Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
tells about a business man who js 
keen on having proficient clerks in 
his employ. 

In fact, he requires all who seek 
employment with him 
written examination 
knowledge. 

At one of the examinations one 
of the questions was: “Who formed 
the first company ?” 

A certain bright youth was a little 
puzzled at this, but was not to be 
floored. 

He wrote: “Noah successfully 
floated a company while the rest of 
the world was in liquidation.” He 
passed. 


to pass a 
on business 


* 


Exemplifying the truth that hon- 
esty is the best policy, R. E. Pauley 
of Mason City, Iowa, secretary Iowa 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion, relates this tale: 

An Englishman who was in the 
company of an Irishman, thinking 
to take a rise out of him, said: 

“Pat, I will give you eight-in 
pence for a shilling.” 

Pat thought for a moment, then, 
diving his hand into his trousers 
pocket, produced the required 
shilling. 

The Englishman then slipped 8. 
pence into Pat’s hand, saying: “Not 
bad, is it?” 

“No,” replied Pat, pocketing the 
8 pence, “but the shilling is.” 

— 


Charles S. Trott, sales manager 
of the Parker Supply Company, 
New York City, quotes this fine ex- 
ample of tact: 

Ten days after buying his new 
auto Mr. Crabb had the misfortune 
to connect with a trolley pole and 
shuffle off the mortal coil. 

It devolved upon Dennis to 
break the sad news to the widow. 

“Well,” asked his friends, as he 
came down the steps wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, “how 
did you make it?” 

“Fine,” said Dennis. “I began 
easy, tellin’ her that her husband 
was kilt entirely and_ horrible 
mangled and then I worked up to 
the climax, tellin’ her finally that 
divvle a stick was left of the car.” 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves and Accessories. 


7ells How to Combat the 
Range Peddlers. 


The current issue of the “Mem- 
bers’ Exchange” of the Wisconsin 
Retail Hardware Association of- 
fers assistance to hardware dealers 
in their fight against range peddlers 
who invade their territory, as fol- 
lows: 

“Word comes to us from the 
southern part of the state that steel 
range peddlers are again busy sell- 
ing ranges from wagons direct to 
the consumer. 

“To some this might seem a hope- 
ful sign—sort of a harbinger of 
spring, a forerunner of the robin 
and the crocuses, for they appear 
with almost the same regularity. 

“But to the hardware merchants 
in the community this is no welcome 
news. 

“A broad minded merchant wel- 
comes fair competition for it stim- 
ulates him to greater action. 

“But the methods of the range 
peddler are anything but fair. Often 
he misrepresents. Again he sells in- 
ferior stoves at exorbitant prices. 

“He assails the local merchants 
in every way, and appoints himself 
as a special guardian to every stove 
prospect. 

“Hardware dealers, when these 
stove salesmen appear in your ter- 
ritory, what are you going to do 
about it? 

“Will you sit back and talk about 
the failure of the state statutes to 
provide laws to protect you against 
such competition or will you get 
both feet down on the floor, and 
immediately begin to plan a cam- 
paign to oust these stove peddlers 
from your territory? 

“Your Association has _ just 
printed up a quantity of circulars 
to be sent by the dealer to all his 
stove prospects, warning them 
against the methods employed by 
those who sell stoves via the ped- 
dler’s route. 


“A quantity of these can be had 
for the asking, and all we ask is 
that you distribute these judici- 
ously.” 


James R. Graves Come to the 
End of Life’s Journey. 


Few men reach the far _hori- 
zon of life and pass into the Great 
Beyond with more positive values 
to their credit than James R. 
Graves, who died at his home in 
Chicago, 4861 Avenue, 


Friday, February 17th. 


Kenmore 


The toll of his years is a long 
list of kindly deeds, exquisite sym- 





James R. Graves. 


pathies, and unselfish friendliness. 

He was born in Au Sable Forks, 
New York, in 1862, and attended 
the St. Paul School in Concord, 
New Hampshire, and - Trinity 
School at Tivoli cn the Hudson. 

His commercial career began in 
the capacity of traveling salesman 
for the J. J. Rogers Iron Company 
of Au Sable Forks, New York. 

In 1890 he came to Chicago and 
formed a connection with the Chi- 
cago Stove Works, of which firm 
he was Secretary and Treasurer 
until 1912. » 

In the latter year he went to 
Canada as manager for the Do- 


minion Stove and Foundry Com- 
pany, returning to Chicago in 1914. 
Until about a year ago he was 
sales representative for the Detroit 
Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, when he retired for the 
time being from active business. 
He was a member of the Masonic 
Fraternity and known among his 
brethren for the sincerity with 
which he practiced the splendid 
teachings of that organization. 


Sterling Stove Company Gets 
Ready for Production. 


incorporation have 
Sterling 


Articles of 
been drawn up for the 
Stove Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

At the head of the new stove 
company are two of the most ex- 
perienced stove men of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, Henry Scott and B. W. 
Hopkins. 

They will have associated with 
them Henry I. Bertram and Rob- 
ert G. Bryan, who are thoroughly 
versed in the manufacture and mar- 
keting of stoves. 

The Sterling Stove Company will 
place on the market a complete line 
of cooking and heating gas stoves. 
preliminary work 
has already done, and_ the 
making of patterns is well under 


Considerable 
been 


way. 

The plant for the new stove com- 
pany will be erected at Tenth and 
Scott streets, Portsmouth. 

It will be of structural steel con- 
struction, making the early comple- 
tion of the plant a certainty. It will 
be designed along modern lines that 
will assure the convenience, com- 
fort and safety of the employes, 
and also assuré economical produc- 
tion of the new lines of stoves. 

The initial unit will be so de- 
signed that additions may be made 
at any time, as the business ex- 
pands. 
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Convention of lowa Retail Hardware Association Puts 


Emphasis upon Participation in Community Affairs. 
The Personality of the Dealer and the Sincerity of His Service 


to His Customers Are the Prime Factors of Success in Business. 


ONSPICUOUS') among the 
agencies proposed at the Con- 
vention of the Iowa Retail Hard- 
ware Association for the betterment 
and improvement of the business of 
the hardware dealers, was partici- 
pation in community affairs. 
Experience has amply demon- 
strated the lasting advantages grow- 
ing out of active connection with 
community progress for the hard- 
ware merchant. 
Therefore, this factor received 
considerable emphasis in the ses- 
sions of the Twenty-fourth Annual 
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Principal Parts of Address of Presi- 
dent J. B. McCarroll. 
“At our last Board of Directors 


Session, one of the important topics 
discussed was the new movement 
in some of our affiliated associations 
to extend the work of our Annual 
Convention by instituting in each 
of our Districts a local gathering 
of our membership to discuss in- 
formally some of the subjects per- 
taining to our mercantile pursuits. 

“The subjects range from local 
issues to those of a general trade 
character, and the social character 
of the meetings permits a greater 
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A. R. Sale, Reelected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Convention of the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Association, held Febru- 
ary 21, 22, 23 and 24, 1922, in Ho- 
tel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Tuesday, February 21, 1922. 

The Convention began Tuesday 
afternoon at 2:00 o’clock with com- 
munity singing. Then came the an- 
nual address of President J. B. Mc- 
Carroll of Ottumwa, the salient fea- 
tures of whose address are herewith 
reproduced : 


freedom of expression than our 
more formal meetings at the State 
Conventions. Everyone talks with 
utmost freedom because «he feels 
that he is among those who have 
the same conditions to work with 
that he himself meets. He has the 
same class of people to trade with. 
He buys of the same jobbers and 
manufacturers as many of those 
with whom he is surrounded. 

“In these days of quicker turn- 


over, shorter profits, falling prices, 
shorter credits and faster collec- 
tions, we are forced to know more 
about the details of the transactions 
which make up the daily, weekly 
and monthly results of our mer- 
chandising. To keep a well assort- 
ed stock down to the lowest possible 
investment means a_ complete 
knowledge of the movement of the 
goods, and the returns in cash, 
credits or notes, and the credit ob- 
ligations to the various sources of 
supply. 

“The only way that these items 
of information can be safely ob- 
tained is by a system of accurate 
records that gives you instantly a 
complete showing of every part of 
the business. Nothing less than a 
full knowledge of every transac- 
tion, available at any hour, for the 
day, week or the month will answer 
to make the business approximate 
a success in these days of strenu- 
ous and trying conditions. 

“The man who gives up when 
adversity overtakes him, has no 
place in the business world. It is 
he who overcomes his failure that 
grows strong and makes progress. 
Success will come through the very 
efforts that we have made to com- 
bat the misfortunes that have come 
to us in a period of depression and 
stagnation. Better days are com- 
ing, and when we have fought the 
good fight, we shall not only par- 
take in the new prosperity, but add- 
ed to it will be the joy of having 
achieved success in a day of ad- 
versity.” 

At the close of President McCar- 
roll’s inspiring message, came an 
address on “Planting Buying 
Ideas,’ by Perry F. Nichols, Man- 
ager Sales Promotion Department, 
National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion. Some of the striking para- 
graphs of Mr. Nichols’ address are 
herewith reproduced : 
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Striking Passages From Address by 
Perry F. Nichols, Manager, Sales 
Promotion Service, National Re- 

tail Hardware Association. 

“Some money is being spent in 
every community for merchandise 
other than bare necessities. The 
right kind of advertising will at- 
tract a big chunk of this business 
to your store. 

“The Chandler Hardware Com- 
pany, Sylvania, Ohio, has proved 
this. Last year they doubled their 
advertising and kept their sales— 
in dollars—up to the year previous. 
In physical volume the merchan- 
dise sold surpassed 1920. 

“As a matter of fact, a period of 
dull business offers you certain ad- 
vantages as a planting.season for 
buying ideas. First, most mer- 
cnants decrease their advertising 
and thus plant but few to com- 
pete with yours. Second, people 
are receptive at such a time to buy- 
ing suggestions. They like to plan 
what they’ll order as soon as condi- 
tions look a little brighter. 

“Advertising is your 
representative. 

“It goes into the homes of your 
community just as you might go 
personally, if you had time, to tell 
about your goods and your serv- 
ice. It plants the original buying 
idea and through repetition culti- 
vates and nurtures it to maturity. 


outside 


“The number of homes in which 
the family wash is done by a power 
or electric washer, for instance, is 
far greater than the number of 
homes in which hand operated ma- 
chines were used before power ma- 
chines were introduced. 

“This is because those interested 
in selling hand machines were satis- 
fied with the normal demand. Man- 
ufacturers and dealers in power 
machines, in contrast, created an 
abnormal demand by focusing the 
buying public’s attention on the 
time and labor saving conveniences 
of their product. 
~ “No store can afford not to ad- 
vertise. The smaller the store the 
greater the need. Any man by giv- 
ing thoughtful attention to adver- 
tising could soon increase his sales 
to the point where he would need 
an extra clerk or two. Men who 
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don’t want to give the time person- 
ally have found it profitable to turn 
the work over to an ambitious clerk 
or some bright young man around 
town—a newspaper man, for in- 
stance.” 

At the close of Mr. Nichols’ ad- 
dress, a number of topics were sub- 
mitted through the Question Box 
for discussion. The Question Box 
was in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of L. C. Abbott, Chairman ; 
F. P. Bolinger, W. F. Mueller, B. 
W. Merriam, and E. C. Haas. 

The final address of the Tuesday 
afternoon session was delivered by 
Captain J. W. Gorby of Waukegan, 
Illinois, who took for his theme, 
“How the Retailer Can Increase His 
Profits.” The chief paragraphs of 
Captain Gorby’s address are as fol- 
lows: 


Extracts From Address by John W. 
Gorby, Director of Research, Cy- 
clone Fence Company, Wau- 

‘ kegan, Illinois. ; 
“It is a proved fact that anything 


worth advertising could sell itself 
were the facts about it known to 
the public. Therefore advertising 
is merely telling the people through 
print the facts about the goods and 
service you have to offer to the 
public. 

“The hardware dealer success- 
fully can take advantage of this 
great new force in the modern busi- 
ness world by adopting the follow- 
ing suggestions which are based di- 
rectly on the practical experience 
of successful merchants. 

“When you sell a washing ma- 
chine, a tractor or a furnace, do 
you realize that if this sale is the 
success that it should be, it is the 
best possible advertising in that 
community for the article sold and 
should result in four or five sales 
to neighbors! Methods by which 
this may be done will readily oc- 
cur to every enterprising dealer, al- 
though it is one of the weak spots 
in many sales campaigns. 

“One of the very finest ways of 
advertising is to educate your sales 
people in companion sales. This 
means associating or grouping of 
the articles on your shelves so that 
when the customer comes in and 
asks for something, he will be 
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shown let us*say, a tray containing 
not only the article he asks for, but 
that and several other articles com- 
monly associated with it.* 

“In spite of all that has been said 
and written on advertising, and 
new business methods, the best 
means of making yourself and your 
store favorably known in the com- 
munity is to go out frequently 
among the people themselves, in 
their places of business, in their 
homes, in their fields and shops and 
take an intimate personal interest 
in them and what they are doing. 

“This is, without question, one 
of the very best means of gaining 
the goodwill of your community 
and you will be astonished to find 
out how willing people are to put 
you in touch with prospects for 
business, not only among’ their 
neighbors but even among their 
friends, long distances from your 
store. 

“Do not fail, therefore, to take 
every opportunity to jump in your 
car and go out among your people 
and fraternize with them. 

“T mean every word of it. You 
should love to be with them, not 
only for your own selfish advan- 
tages, but because their success is 
your success, and without them and 
their wholeheartedness, cooperation 
and goodwill, you can not be secure 
in your success.” 

The session terminated with an 
appointment of special convention 
committees. 

Wednesday, February 22, 1922. 

Wednesday morning’s meeting 
began with community singing fol- 
lowed by the Question Box in 
charge of the committee, dealing 
chiefly with the topic of Cash and 
Credits. 

L. C. Abbott, chairman of the 
Question Box Committee, then in- 
troduced R. W. Shapleigh of Shap- 
leigh Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, who spoke briefly 

A. L. Kommers of Antigo, Wis- 
consin, addressed the assembly 
on the subject of “Stock Turn- 
over.” He said in part: 

Instructive Paragraphs from Address 
by A. L. Kommers of Antigo, 
Wisconsin. 

“The only way to have a friend is 
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to be one. A good habit of the 
friendly man is that it is so easy for 
him to smile. Another good trait 
in business is politeness; it is an- 
other round in the ladder to sucéess. 
It often succeeds where all else 
fails, and the best part of it is that 
like smiling it doesn’t cost anything 
and is worth more than its weight 
in gold, and he who cultivates it 
will find success easy. 

“T am a subscriber and reader of 
three trade journals. You can't in 
these days gain too much knowl- 
edge of your business. 

“You will agree with me when | 
say you would rather go to a store 
where the proprietor and clerks, al- 
though busy, greet you with a smile 
and wait on yourself, than in a store 
where a half dozen indifferent clerks 
would be ready to wait on you. 
This idea, having a good location, 
nice store, complete stock and fan- 
cy fixtures may help but doesn’t al- 
ways make one successful in busi- 
ness. If so, I for one would be a 
failure.” 

Open forum discussion followed 
the address of Mr. Kommers. Then 
came a highly instructive talk by 
Dr. C. W. Wassam, University of 
Towa. 


Chief Points of Address by Dr. C. W. 
'Wassam, University of Iowa. 
“Sell yourself to the community” 


was the main theme of Dr. Was- 
sam’s talk, in which he proved the 
great advantages to a dealer in 
rendering real service instead of 
merely selling goods. Dr. Was- 
sam referred to the present twine 
situation by telling of a dealer who 
continually complained about the 
money he lost every year in the sale 
of twine, the result being that a 
good farmer customer sent his 
twine order to a mail order house 
because he did not wish to see the 
dealer lose the money. 

Dr. Wassam gave some striking 
illustrations of the futility of look- 
ing with envy into the other fel- 
low’s pasture, stating that any man 
who continually complained about 
his own business should get out of 
it and make room for the fellows 
who are willing to work instead of 
growl. 

“Be of service to your commu- 

















nity. Get into every movement that 
will benefit your town, become so 
valuable to your community that 
every one will have confidence in 
you, and sales will take care of 
themselves,” said Dr. Wassam. 

The morning session closed with 
an open forum discussion of mis- 
cellaneous topics. 

Wednesday afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock, the Nineteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Jowa Hardware Mu- 
tual Insurance Company was held. 

L. C. Abbott of Marshalltown, 
President of the Hardware 
Mutual, after a brief summary of 
the conditions affecting hardware 
fire insurance, gave some very help- 
ful advice on general business con- 


Iowa 


ditions. 











C. A. Knutson, Reelected Vice- 
President. 


“Know your business,” he urged. 
“Sell yourself; then the boys and 
girls in the store. A salesman that 
doesn’t know his game is like an en- 
gine without coal. He lacks steam. 
Courtesy, cleanliness in the store, 
activity, civic interest, a broad view 
of your community life, these are 
the essential things. Be part of 
that and watch the spirit grow.” 

The report of A. R. Sale, Secre- 
tary of the lowa Hardware Mutual, 
disclosed a very encouraging con- 
structive development in the Iowa 
Hardware Mutual. 

“The assets have increased dur- 
ing 1921 more than $40,000, or $7,- 
000 increase over 1920,” declared 
Secretary Sale, “showing a 16 per 
cent advance which is certainly 
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gratifying when compared with the 
general trend of business operations 
for 192!.” 

J. A. Tracy, State Fire Marshal, 
addressed the meeting of the Iowa 
Hardware Mutual on the subject 
of Fire Prevention and Fire Insur- 
ance. 

“The careless man,” he said, “is a 
second cousin to the dishonest man 
when it comes to fire losses, and 
we will have to concede that the 
general public is somewhat preju- 
diced against corporations, and in- 
surance companies are placed in 
this class, especially when it comes 
to a lawsuit between the assured 
and the company. It is hard to find 
a juror that does not carry insur- 
ance and you would not trust the 
winning of. your case to men as 
jurors who have nothing to insure. 

“Over-insurnace,” he said, “is a 
reward for dishonesty and in times 
like these even honest men are sore- 
ly tempted to sell out to the insur- 
ance company at a big price for 
cash and we know of many who are 
doing this very thing. ()ver-insur- 
ance in the hands of honest men 
will not set a fire, but it has a ten- 
dency to make a man more careless 
than if he had to carry a part of the 
risk himself, 

Thursday, February 23, 1922. 

Beginning with the usual com- 
munity singing, the Thursday morn- 
ing session was rendered uncom- 
monly valuable by an address by 
Olin Mason Caward of Chicago, in 
which the need of personal values 
and their enhancement were strong- 
ly accentuated. Among other things 
Mr. Caward said: 


Extracts from Address by Olin Mason 
Caward, Chicago, Illinois. 


“IT want to talk to you about 
building up the man power required 
to do things. You can not do any- 
thing without man power. There 
is one boss you can never get away 
from—you, yourself. 

“There is one manager better for 
you than anybody else in the world 
—you, yourself. 

“There is one fellow who can 
make you get up in the morning 
and go out and do the things you 
have to do, and do them in the way 
you should do them—vou, yourself. 
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“Be enthusiastic about yourself 
and your job. It is legitimate en- 
thusiasm. There is a kind of mod- 
esty that is rubbing its hands and 
hoping somebody will recognize its 
true worth. There is another kind 
that shoots straight out and says, 
‘I am such and such.’ That’s the 
kind of a man | like to hire; I like 
to fire him, too, if he has estimated 
himself too highly. 

“Life is an advertising proposi- 
tion, after all. It is up to you and 
me, by the best means at our com- 
mand, to let the world know—at 
least our part of it—what we have 
as stock in trade to put into busi- 
ness success, whatever it may be. 

“Tf vou will take that little pre- 
scription and give yourselves a shot 





in the arm whenever you need it, 
you need never be blue or inefficient 
or self-depreciatory any more. You 
can go ahead at the job you have.” 

At the close of Mr. Caward’s ad- 
dress, the Question Box was 
brought into use. Then C. A. Ca- 
sey, Jordon, Minnesota, Vice-Pres- 
ident National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, addressed the assembly 


on the topic of “Business Ethics.” 

In the afternoon the Question 
Box was again a feature of the ses- 
sion. 

Fred High of Chicago, Depart- 
ment Editor of the Billboard, gave 
an instructive talk on “Making 
Service Pay.” Among other things, 
Mr. High said: 

Extracts From Address by Fred High, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

“One of America’s greatest statis- 
ticians who is employed by 200 Chi- 
cago banks stated in an address at a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago only a few days ago that it 
was his certain judgment that 1922 
will be very much of a continuation 
of 1921 and that the slow process 
of doing business on the basis of 
declining prices, declining wages 
and declining profit will go on and 
will continue into 1923 before there 
is much of an upward turn. 

“Now, don’t get panicky. 

“Suppose the experts do tell you 
that there were 19,817 failures last 
year and that there will probably be 
10 per cent more this year than 
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there were last, your course of ac- 
tion, it seems to me, should be to 
cut down your overhead, increase 
the volume of your business, expe- 
dite your turn-over and study your 
sales with a view of safeguarding 
your customers’ credit. 

“The one big thing that every 
merchant should have at this time 
is a program. Lay out your plans. 

“Put to practical tests the Rotar- 
ian motto: ‘He profits most who 
serves the best.’ 
your public prayers at church and 
take more time to putting the Gold- 
en Rule into practice in your store 
and in your dealings with your fel- 
lowmen, and you will find that it is 
good business to do so.” 

An address and demonstration on 


Cut out some of 


Window Display was given by J. 
L. Cameron, Vice-President Inter- 
national Association of Display 
Men. 

Friday, February 24, 1922. 

The final session of the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Convention of the 
lowa Retail Hardware Association, 
friday morning, February 24th, 
was ushered in with community 
singing. 

After the usual Question Box 
discussion, the annual report of 
Secretary-Treasurer A. R. Sale was 
delivered. The chief paragraphs of 
his report are herewith reproduced : 

“Viewed from the standpoint of 
a retail hardware merchant in Iowa, 
the great impediment in the road 
returning to normal business con- 
ditions, is the depression existing 
in the markets for farm produce. 
This factor menaces factories, 
transportation lines and. financial 
centers everywhere; but it is par- 
ticularly and most keenly felt in 
our own state which is so largely de- 
pendent on the conditions of the 
farmers’ market. 

“There can be no real return to 
prosperity until the ratio of Ex- 
change between commodities and 
service will permit a general high 
standard of living, and there is a 
well-balanced parity of exchange in 
all departments of industry. The 
real income on which we depend 
for our business success, is a ready 
market for everything produced by 
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industry, and a fair return for all 
service rendered. When goods are 
not produced and service is not used 
we can receive no benefits. 

“Everything that is produced or 
made, and everything that carries 
them, and everybody that produces 
or makes, and everyone that helps 
move is the concern of the Live 
Trade Association. And when we 
come to understand these broader 
views of association life we then 
become to be appreciative of our 
association affiliation. 

“Cooperation will perfect the 
whole system of production and dis- 
tribution so that the welfare of the 
last factor, the consumer, is pro- 
tected by the broad justice of a per- 
fected system. Hence, the ultimate 
consumer becomes a beneficiary of | 
the Trade Association. Ignorant 
and disastrous competition has been 
eliminated. 
eliminated. 
has been eliminated. Misrepresenta- 
tion, fraudulent advertising, waste- 
ful methods being removed, gives 


Bad credits have been 
Expensive distribution 


business a chance to be square with 
itself and the purchasing public. 

“President McCarroll has dis- 
cussed in his address the important 
topic of the new Department of 
Field Service and what has been 
done by our field representative, 
Mr. Haas, in his eighteen months of 
travel and inspection of the state 
from the standpoint of the Hard- 
ware Association. 

“He also introduced the subject 
of Group Meetings, which is becom- 
ing a popular phase of association 
activity in some states where the 
experiment has been made. Doubt- 
less we shall be able to announce in 
one of our early monthly letters to 
members, the plans for such a cam- 
paign in Iowa. 

“Thanking the new officers and 
members for their uniform loyalty 
and support in coOperating with the 
office in every undertaking submit- 
ted to your consideration, this re- 
port is most respectfully submit- 
ted.” 


After the reports of committees, 
the present officers were all re- 
elected. 

























































Resolutions were adopted ap- 
proving the Stephens price main- 
tenance bill, endorsing the Ameri- 
can Legion program of legislation, 
the good roads movement, com- 
mending jobbers’ price information 
at reasonable cost, urging continu- 
ance and expansion of field service, 
encouraging cost-cutting, endors- 
ing the policy that consumer prices 
should be based on market prices, 
praising National hardware officers 
for refuting profiteering charges 
against retailers, thanking the of- 
ficers of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Ladies’ Auxiliary who 
helped the convention and also 
thanking Hardware Age, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 
and the National office for sending 
representatives and for the support 
given the Association. 

Short talks were made by Mr. 
Wyckoff of Hardware Age and 
Ett Cohn, manager AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD. 

The convention adjourned witha 


sense of positive achievement. The 
delegates were unanimous in the 


conviction that they had received 
full value for every minute of the 
time invested in its sessions. 
Conventionalities. 

The “Roaster (Quartette” was 
again busy at the Wheeling Cor- 
rugating Company’s booth singing 
the praises of the Wheeling Corco 
Oven under the direction of George 
(Cake eater) Waldman, assisted by 
Emil (Noisy) Johnson, E. L. Lenk 
and C. C. Banholzer. They were out 
to break their Milwaukee record 
and showed a complete line of port- 
able ovens in fifteen styles, also gas 
and oil heaters, air-tight wood 
stoves. Double roasters were given 
away as souvenirs. 

One of the largest and most pop- 
ular warm air heater displays was 
that of the Utica Heater Company. 
Vice President “Jim” Doherty, Chi- 
cago manager, Albert F. Tem, IIli- 
nois representative, and David M. 
Morphy came down from Chicago 
to help out the Iowa man, G. B. 
Douglas, and it is a mighty good 
thing they did. That “New Idea” 
Type A Pipeless sure does take with 
the dealer. 
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E. P. Miller had a good time dis- 
tributing small wrecking bars to his 
many friends. The Victor Heater, 
the Lennox Throatless Shears, 
Marshalltown Trowels and other 
specialties were all attractively dis- 
played in his booth. 

Yes, D. E. Cummings and D. D. 
Lewis were right on the job with 
the Thatcher line of warm air heat- 
ers and they booked orders too. 

A. E. Hall is of those who will 
be glad when the convention season 
is over. Although the Marlin Fire 
Arms Corporation had not exhibited 
at any of the conventions for the 
past few years, neither Hall nor 
the Marlin line were forgotten. 
Every dealer wanted to shake hands 
with “Our Old Friend” Hall and 
examine the Marlin line. 

Quick Meal Range Company, ex- 
hibit presided over by A. L. Gross- 
man and A. D. Tustin, was a busy 
place. 

Yes, that order book was busy 
again in the Elgin Stove and Oven 
Company's booth. H. N. and E. 
G. Dietrich took turns at booking 
orders for the famous Elgin ovens. 

The whole Green Foundry and 
Furnace Company “gang” headed 
by S. A. Percival held court in 
their hospitable big booth around a 
snow white heater made especially 
for the occasion. 

It is hard telling what drew the 
crowds to the American Steel & 
Wire Company’s booth—the wel- 
coming smiles of Henry Squibbs, 
Lee Ingalls, L. J. Brown, A. L. 
Henrichson, H. R. James, C. L. 
Tite and H. B. Chandler, or the nice 
“comfy” rockers. Anyhow, they 
were there. 


A. C. Merz came all the way 
from the home office to work with 
J. N. Wilson, Burt Crummer, W. 
L. Foster and H. S. Busby in the 
Fox Furnace Company’s interests. 

Our old friends F. J. Koch and 
W. F. Carroll of the McKinney 
Manufacturing Company always 
manage to book a nice bunch of or- 
ders at the hardware conventions 
and this one was no exception. 

H. E. Schwab, vice president-sec- 
retary of R. J. Schwab and Sons 
Company, although a loyal “Bad- 
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ger,” evidently has a spot in his 
heart for Iowa. As to be expected, 
“H. E.” was ready with a smile, 
hearty handshake and a_ good 
“smoke” for the many friends who 
visited him and W. Gunton in the 
“Gilt-Edge” booth. 

Of course, J. J. Burgess and W. 
G. Harms displayed the Rock 
Island Registers. The lowa Con- 
vention wouldn't be complete with- 
out them. 

James Flavelle, L. G. Colburn 
and J. W. Gellenbeck were kept 
mighty busy telling interested buy- 
ers all about the Weir Steel and 
Warm Home Cast Furnaces made 
by Meyer Furnace Company. Some 
one suggested that to save time and 
breath they post a bulletin announc- 
ing that General Manager R. C. 
Walker would not be in this time 
and why. 





Window Display Competition 
Affords Needed Practice. 

You can learn anything by study- 
ing it, but to get good out of it you 
have to combine the study with 
practice. 

This is precisely what AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition is try- 
ing to do for you—yes, you! 

You've got to keep practicing all 
the time, just as a great violinist or 
pianist must practice one, two and 
three hours every day of his life in 
order to keep himself in condition. 

You can not have too much prac- 
tice in the art of window advertis- 
ing. 

You are invited to participate in 
this Window Display Competition 
because the stimulus of contest will 
spur you to greater efforts in de- 
vising gainful window displays. 

Of course, there are some prizes 
connected with it, which, in these 
days of thrift, are not to be de- 
spised. 





The only pretense that is permis- 
sible is smiling when you don’t feel 
like it. 

*x* * * 


The only reward of virtue is vir- 
tue; the only way to have a friend 
Thus wisdom speaks. 


is to be one. 
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Slow but Sure Trade Revival Is Seen by the 
New York State Retail Hardware Association. 


Annual Convention of That Organization Finds Encouraging 
Evidence of Improvement in the Reports of Its Members. 


ITH a prologue of popular 

songs, rendered with a vim 
by the delegates, the Twentieth An- 
nual Convention of the New York 
State Retail Hardware Association 
was called to order in Assembly 
Hall, Exposition Park, Rochester, 
New York, by President Jay 
Brackett, Tuesday morning, Febru- 
ary 21, at 10 o'clock. 

After the singing of “America” 
and an invocation by the Reverend 
Clinton Wunder, pastor Baptist 
Temple, came the annual address of 
President Brackett. 

“The business pendulum has 
swung to about its limit in the di- 
rection of depression,” said Presi- 
dent Brackett, ‘‘and very soon we 
expect to see it swing the other 
way, slowly at first but steadily get- 
ting back to a normal position. 

“It is problematical as to just 
when business will begin to im- 
prove,” he said, “‘but here and there 
can be seen signs of an awakening 
such as the increase of unfilled or- 
ders of the steel companies, the 
easier interest rates in the money 
market and, occasionally, a factory 
that is already busy.” 

President Brackett urged the 
dealers present to tell the conven- 
tion of any new or unusual fea- 
tures in their business which might 
be of benefit to their fellow dealers. 

Following President Brackett’s 
annual address, the Question Box 
Committee, consisting of John J. 
Snyder of Brooklyn, Chairman, 
John C. Bolles of Naples, and H. L. 
Emmons of Spencer, took up the 
discussion of automobile supplies 
and accessories; the “Pittsburgh 
Plus” on steel goods; and the mat- 
ter of publishing a store paper. 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted 
to the hardware exhibits in Exposi- 
tion Building. 


In fact all four days of the con- 


vention, namely, February 21, 22, 
23 and 24, 1922, were divided 


equally between attendance at ses- 
sions in the morning and visits to 
the exhibits in the afternoon. 
Several excellent talks 
made at Wednesday’s session. 
The topic which created the deep- 
est interest was that of community 
service. This was scheduled on the 
program under the title of “The 
Hardware Merchant as a Factor in 
His Community,” an address by 
Robert Pearsall, secretary brooklyn 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. 
Other instructive addresses were 
made by B. Christianson, assistant 
secretary of Wisconsin Retail Hard- 


were 


ware Association on “Credits and 
Collections,” and by Lew S. Soule 
of New York City, editor Hard- 
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was discussed by H. C. Baldwin 
of Babson’s Statistical Organiza- 
tion, who said: 

Synops's of Address by H. C. Baldwin 
of Babson’s Statistical Organiza- 
tion. 

“The hardware business is af- 
fected as all other lines by the move- 
ment in general business and there- 
fore can not reasonably expect ex- 
ceptionally good business while gen- 
eral conditions are more or less de- 
pressed. 

“Perhaps, the one industry in 
which hardware people are most 
interested at is building. 
We are entering 1922 with the same 
unbalanced conditions in construc- 
tion that have existed 
Our industrial capacity 
is still very expanded but we antici- 
pate that not more than 60 per cent 
of our total plant capacity will be 


used this year. 


present 


since the 
armistice. 


For this reason, 
hardware men can not expect very 
much business in the field of indus- 
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John B. Foley, Re-elected Secretary. 


ware Age, on “You and Your Busi- 
Business.” 

At Thursday’s session a clear, 
concise, and helpful interpreta- 
tion of the code of ethics adopted 
by the National Retail Hardware 
Association was given by Herbert 
P. Sheets, national secretary. 


The business outlook for 1922 


trial construction throughout this 
year. 

“In fact, we are rather inclined to 
believe that there will be various 
reductions, especially after the 
bulge of the 1922 building program 
is passed. This, of course, applies 
particularly to the wholesale price 

“There are several factors which 
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would tend to retard any building 
boom this spring, although not pre- 
venting the good business. Amongst 
these, we might mention: 

“tT, The uncertainty for this 
year as to railroad rates on bulky 
materials such as enter into build- 
ing. 

“2. The high average wage in 
building trades with its tendency 
to decline. 

“3. The unwillingness of banks 
to lend freely to prospective build- 
ers. 


“4. The unequal readjustment 


in prices of various building mate- 
ials. 

“5. The uncertainty in the prices 
of fuel which enters so largely into 
the cost of some of our building 
materials. 

“In general, we look for good 
business this spring and early sum- 
mer. By early fall, the volume of 
building may drop off a little but 
with another open winter, pick up 
again. With this in view, we be- 
lieve the hardware people should 
govern their purchases accord- 
ingly.” 


President A. M. Hoffman of Missouri Retail! 
Hardware Association Advocates True Service. 


Addressing the Annual Convention, He Counsels Better 
Buying, Better Selling, and Better Business Records. 


MPHASIS upon true service 

in practical connection with 
careful buying and persistent con- 
tact with prospective customers 
through newspaper publicity and 
window advertising was a notice- 
able thing at the Convention of the 
Missouri Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, held in Planters Hotel, Feb- 
ruary 21, 22, and 23, 1922, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

In a plain, friendly, and carefully 
reasoned review of conditions, 
President A. M. Hoffman of the 
Missouri Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion counseled true service and 
more active participation in associa- 
tion work. The main paragraphs 
of his annual address are as fol- 
lows: 


Main Paragraphs of Address by Presi- 
dent A. M. Hoffman. 
“T feel that Missouri has held her 


own in the business world during 
the past hard year and we hope the 
Association has been a means of 
help in many ways. 

“One bit of activity during the 
past year that looms up in my view, 
is the group meetings. This, in my 
estimation, is the most effective and 
economical way of reaching mem- 
bers. All the meetings we have 
held were full of pep and splendid 
good fellowship and I am sure re- 
sulted in good both for the Asso- 
ciation as well as to the members 
attending. Through these meetings 


the Association is able to come in 
personal touch with dealers in dif- 
ferent sections of the state whom 
otherwise they might not be able to 
price service, insurance, helps in 
store arrangement and other things 
that so often result from a helpful 
disctission of view points. 

“It is through service that the 
greatest joy and good comes to each 
one of us whether in community or 
individual interests, so it is in our 
Association work, that it 
larger and better as it is able to 
serve in various ways, the individ- 
ual needs of its members. 


grows 


“As to the business conditions, I 
think we all realize that business in 
reach, and present such items as 
Missouri depends largely on agri- 
culture and we all know the farmer 
has had large losses and has many 
problems. As long as the price of 
farm products is out of line with 
price of other merchandise the most 
of our members who are serving 
farming communities can not hope 
to have the best business. Howev- 
er, the farmer is beginning to see a 
ray of light, prices of a number of 
farm products are advancing and 
the attitude of the farmer is more 
hopeful. On the whole I am very 
optimistic and believe when the 
year is over most dealers will have 
done a better business than in 1921. 
Success in the retail game in 1922 
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demands, better buying, correct re- 
tail prices, better selling and _ bet- 
ter business records. We might 
also say a lot about advertising, 
window and interior displays and 
other elements that enter with and 
co-ordinate with the first four men- 
tioned. 

“Consumers are rightfully de- 
manding lower prices and are buy- 
ing more carefully than ever before. 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary 
for the retailer to reduce his prices 
to the present market in order to 
make good. 

“Buying seems to be a lost art 
with some dealers and they are miss- 
ing sales and sending customers to 
competitors, who have the goods. I 
feel we must keep our stock com- 
plete, advertise, and go after busi- 
ness in a good old-fashioned way 
and success will be ours. 

“May I, in closing, say a word 
of appreciation for the help and co- 
operation | have had this year? 
The Executive Board have been 
ready, to a man, with their help in 
suggestions and in codperating and 
carrying out the decisions made at 
its various meetings. 

“The good work for years past 
of our secretary, Mr. Becherer, 
speaks for itself, but I want to say 
here that unless you have been in 
very close touch with the work, you 
can not realize the vast amount of 
work, Mr. Becherer’s office re- 
quires. I have found him always 
cheerful and enthusiastic, ready to 
go early or late for the best inter- 
ests of the Association and its mem- 
bers. He is the active man on the 
job, who is responsible for the 
growth and success of the Associa- 
tion. 

“T think we may feel encouraged, 
too, as to the growth of our Missou- 
ri Association in that, the member- 
ship has held its own, in the face of 
increased membership dues. There 
has been a spirit of interest in the 
general work of the Association all 
through the year that has been a 
source of satisfaction and help to 
your president, and for all these 
things I wish to thank you and wish 
for our Association in 1922 the best 
year we have ever had. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 


SELLS MORE TOOLS BY 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 


The dyspeptic hardware dealer 
who is always growling about dull 
times intensifies his own dyspepsia 
physically and mentally. 


play them in a manner which sug- 


gests their usefulness and desir- 
ability. 
Until the human race evolves to 


a period of growth intellectually 
where all communication will be 


carried on by mental telegraphy, it 


a maximum quantity of light and 
thus brighten the entire exhibit. 
Liberal use is made of the man- 
ufacturers’ advertising helps in the 
form of placards and cutouts. 
In the center of the display is an 


action picture of “Yankee” rachet 





Window Display of Tools, Designed and Put in Place by Otto J. Gress for the 


If he would take the trouble to 
study such a window display as 
that shown herewith, designed and 
arranged by Otto J. Gress for the 
Bunting Hardware Company, 810 
Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, he would learn how window 
advertising may be made the remedy 
for dull business. 


The way to sell goods is to dis- 


Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


will continue to be necessary to tell 
the people in words and pictures 
what you have and why it is of use 
and service to them. 

In the window display arranged 
by Mr. Gress, the tools are grouped 
in such a manner as to suggest their 
relation to one another. 

The saws are suspended in a po- 
sition where they serve to reflect 


Bunting Hardware Company, 810 


screw driver, made by North 
Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

This is good merchandising be- 
cause it connects the store’s window 
with a nationally known product. 

The people who see the “Yankee” 
tools, mechanics who have used one 
or more of that line, and the home 
craftsman who has encountered the 
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name in hundreds of advertise- 
ments, afe all prepared in advance 
for favorable impression from the 
window. 

In such circumstances, it is easy 
to arouse desire and to stimulate it 
into buying action. 
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Mr. Gress says that this window 
display was instrumental in selling 
a big volume of tools and that 
whenever similarly designed dis- 
plays are put in the window, the 
volume of tool sales is always in- 
creased. 
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President W hitfield of South Dakota Retail 


Hardware Association Urges Group Meetings. 


The First Thing for Members to Do Is to Encourage and 
Stimulate Personal Interest in Brother Hardware Men. 


HE annual convention and ex- 
position of the South Dakota 
Retail Hardware Association was 
held February 21, 22, 23, and 24, 


1922 in Corn Palace, ,Mitchell, 
South Dakota. 
Association work, field work, 


window trimming, law and collec- 
tions, bookkeeping, and turnover, 
were the main subjects which en- 
gaged the attention of the dele- 
gates. 

Particular emphasis was placed 
upon the benefits of association by 
President E. M. Whitfield of Sioux 
Falls in his annual message to the 
convention. In part, he spoke as 
follows: 

“The year of 1921 which looked 
so bleak and barren and which 
stretched out before us in a seem- 
ing endless future, is gone. During 
the past twelve months we have all 
worked hard in the attempt to read- 
just our business and we arrive now 
at the beginning of a new year with 
a little more confidence in ourselves 
and with a much greater feeling of 
optimism than we have enjoyed for 
some time. I am sure that we are 
all in a better frame of mind to 
listen to the important messages 
which will come to us during our 
meetings here. 

“We are met together today to 
begin a common open discussion of 
those problems which confront us 
in our efforts to return to normal 
times, and it is our sincere hope 
and purpose to be of much real 
service to our members. 

“By this time, no doubt, all of 
you have completed your inven- 
tories and have determined your 


profits or losses of last year and are 
getting shaped around now to pre- 
pare for the business which is 
bound to come your way in the 
coming months. 

“Just as it is folly to have no 
thought of the future when times 
are good, just so I believe it to be 
folly to make no preparations for 
better times when we are in the 
midst of hard times. Or in other 
words, now while business is slack 
we should take advantage of the 
time not by sitting down and wish- 
ing for prosperity, but by getting 
ready for the good business which 
must eventually come to us. 

“T wish as president of the South 
Dakota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion to welcome each of you to this 
convention and to assure you that 
your presence here will in itself go 
far toward making this convention 
of 1922 the best which we have 
ever enjoyed. For the success of 
this meeting depends not so much 
on speeches and the like as upon 
just how much you enter into the 
open discussion of the various 
subjects. 

“Let me offer a few remarks re- 
garding our state association. In 
my mind the first thing for us as 
members to do is to encourage and 
stimulate the spirit of personal in- 
terest in our brother hardware men 
and that we assist any of our num- 
ber in whatever way they may re- 
quire our aid. For, if we have an 
association of men whose first 
thought is one of mutual helpful- 
ness, it follows that in the working 
out of this idea it will be our aim 
to help all hardware men by solicit- 
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ing and indeed urging them to be- 
come members of our association. 
“Another thing which we need as 
much as anything else is not merely 
members who just belong, but real 
active members who keep in touch 
with the work of the association and 
who in turn offer valuable advice 
and suggestions which they have 
gained through actual experience. 


“Then, not only should we be 
desirous of helping ourselves, but 
in the larger sense we should feel 
the necessity of really being of some 
benefit and service to the associa- 
tion as a whole. Or instead of 
looking to the association for coun- 
sel and guidance we might on the 
other hand turn the thing about and 
volunteer a little help in the way of 
ideas and encouragement which I 
am sure would be very acceptably 
received.” 





Hardware Firm in Ohio Builds 
Up Big Iron Toy Industry. 


Building a practically worthless 
business into a nationally important 
toy industry, is the achievement of 
the Kenton Hardware Company, 
Kenton, Ohio. 


Prior to the World War, the mak- 
ing of toys was an important Ger- 
man industry and the German toys 
were to be found the world over. 

During the war German trade 
fields were invaded by the Amer- 
ican manufacturers and the Kenton 
Hardware Company sent toys to 
the far corners of the earth, devel- 
oping a trade that previous to the 
war was reaching into foreign lands. 

The Kenton plant was greatly ex- 
panded, and its output increased. 

Business depression has made it- 
self felt in this industry as well as 
in any other, yet the Kenton Hard- 
ware Company has been one Ken- 
ton plant least affected by the after- 
math of the war, the general de- 
pression in business and the rear- 
rangements in trade, which reflects 
greater credit upon its management. 

Under the able administration of 
L. S. Bixler, president and general 
manager of the Kenton Hardware 
Company, the plant has become one 
of Kenton’s leading industries. 
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The Tins to Advertise Skates Is When the 
Weather Is With You and the Ice Is Thick. 


It Is Easy to Arouse Desire for a Pair of Skates, But to 
Sell Them You Must Get the Customer into Your Store. 


OMPARATIVELY _ speaking, 
C it is an easy thing to arouse de- 
sire for the possession of a pair of 
skates when the ice is thick and 
the weather crisp and inviting. 

In this sort of thing, the season 
works with you. 

In advertising skates for sale you 
have the powerful force of timeli- 
ness when the thermometer is con- 
sistently below thirty degrees or 
less Fahrenheit. 

Indeed, it is so easy to gain atten- 
tion at this time of the year that 
many merchants are likely to fall 
into the error of neglecting certain 
elements of success in advertising 
which ordinarily they do not fail 
to take into account. 

When the harvest sun is blister- 
ingly hot, you would only arouse 
futile desires by advertising ice 
skates. 

Certainly, no matter how eloquent 
the text of your advertisement might 
be, it would not be necessary to call 
out the police reserves to keep or- 
der in the crowds rushing to your 
store to buy ice skates on a hot 
summer day. 

The factor of timeliness, there- 
fore, is one of the biggest advan- 
tages which the dealer has in mar- 
keting of commodities, particularly 
with reference to seasonal goods. 

It is precisely because of the ease 
with which this factor of timeli- 
ness comes to the aid of the mer- 
chant that there is danger of omit- 
ting to use the time-tried devices 
of publicity which translate desire 
into purchase. 

In practically every advertisement 
of ice skates, the illustrations and 
wording are sufficient to stir. the 
imagination and stimulate the de- 
sire for possession. 

No special effort of carefully de- 
signed word pictures is necessary to 
describe the pleasure of skating. 

Almost instinctively, the adver- 
tiser picks the right words. 

Look, for example, at the adver- 


tisement of the Cheboygan Hard- 
ware Company, reproduced here- 
with from the Cheboygan Tribune, 
Cheboygan, Michigan. 

Note the illustration and observe 
how distinctly the wording recalls 
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Scores of readers of the papers 
in which these advertisements ap- 
peared have their imaginations 
stirred by the word pictures— 
stirred to the point of longing for 
the actual ownership of a pair of 
skates. 

3ut it is open to doubt whether 
or not the persons in whom these 
advertisements create a desire for 
possession would go to the store of 


the Cheboygan Hardware Company 
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Hockeys - 


Washington near Main 





SKATES FOR ALL 
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We Are Offering Them-At Reduced Prices 


Rockers - 
From 75c to $14.00 


Winslow Skates } 
Formerly Priced at $2.50 to $3.50 


Now 75c and $1.00 } 
COME IN AND BE FITTED NOW $ 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE HARDWARE 


Jno. C. Fischer Co. 


Phones 119-139 


Tubes } 





Main near Washington 











Advertisement of John C. Fischer Company, Reproduced from the Ann Arbor 
News, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


to your mind the joys of “gliding 
over the smooth ice with swift 
strong strokes.” 

In the Buckeye. Hardware Com- 
pany’s advertisement, reproduced 
herewith from the Findlay Courier, 
Findlay, Ohio, is that same tonic 
picture of “swift, smooth, delight- 
ful skating.” : 

Beyond question, both these ad- 
vertisements, namely, that of the 
Cheboygan Hardware Company 
and that of the Buckeye Hardware 
Company, are effective in creating 
desire for the possession of a pair 
of skates. 


or the store of the Buckeye Hard- 
ware Company, to buy skates. 

The reason is that both advertise- 
ments are inconclusive. 

They create desire but they do 
not translate it into buying action 
because they give no hint whatever 
of prices. 

This is particularly true if in the 
same newspapers in which these ad- 
vertisements were published, there 
are other advertisements of skates 
in which prices are definitely stated. 

In that event alluring word pic- 
tures of “gliding over smooth ice 
with swift, strong strokes” are not 
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strong enough to pull the prospec- timately associated with price. 
‘tive customer against the definite Of the three advertisements un- 
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Your Ice Skates 
Are Here 


You'll find it a pleasure 
to put ona pair of our 
handsomely finished Union 
Hardware Skates — they 
are so well made and built 
for swift, smooth, delight- 
ful skating. Wanted styles 
for men, boys, women and 


SS 





é 


girls are here and it’s an 


Y) 
y 
f 
Y 
4 
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unusually large and dependable assortment. 


‘Buckeye Hardware Co. 
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ps of the Buckeye Hardware Company, Reproduced from the Find- 
lay Courier, Findlay, Ohio. 
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persuasiveness of distinct price quo- 


tations in connection with clear, elo- Get The Children 


quent word-picture allurements. 

Even if the competing advertise- Each a Pair of 
ments in which prices are stated 
have not much word painting, the SKATES 
probabilities are that they will get 
more of the business. 





Take, for example, the advertise- 
ment of the John C. Fischer Com- 
pany, reproduced herewith from the 
Ann Arbor News, Awan Arbor, 





Michigan. 
It has no mention of “gliding 
over the smooth ice with swift, Cietiandidinies endian tien 
strong strokes,” but it gives an il- exercise 
lustration that helps the reader vis- Pe nt en ee 


game—the crisp winter air—makes you 


ualize to some extent the entice- le crisp 
feel rea) joy in life.. 


ments of skating. For many people skating is the most ex- 
. hilerating sport of th ar. To really en- 
The conclusiveness of the John Soy pun Gath Sane the otaha daien. 
C. Fischer Company’s advertise- Winchester skates have fine Imes, keen 
. _— blades. Made for strength and endurance. 
ment lies in its clean-cut statement 4l! the popular models — for speed and fig 
a are skating—for the beginner and the ex- 
of prices. feat dhatar. 
This company has an emblem con- Two Winchester Models 


taining the slogan, “Three Points of 
Superiority, Price, Quality, Serv- 








Serew on Type Skates—— Men's 


1 Men's Hockey Skates—Clamps 


ice,” and the advertisement certain- and Women's models. Strongly ' iyo pavorites for hockey And 
1 li up to th logan * ofa at made Finely finshed pleasure ‘skating. 
y itves es ins r 

ice i | CHEBOYGAN HARDWARE COMPARY 


least, as price is concerned. 
It is reasonable to suppose, also, 
that the quality and service are in- 


“STATE STREET B2DG2” 308. LOUISIGNAD, Prop. 
“The WINCHESTER Store” 














der consideration, then, that of 
John C. Fischer Company, is the 
most practical from a selling point 
of view. 

It has enough appeal to stir de- 
sire and it possesses in full meas- 
ure the virtue. of frankness in quot- 
ing prices. 

The time to sell ice skates is in 
winter. The way to sell them is to 
advertise. In the majority of in- 
stances, the biggest return will 
come from advertising which lets 
the people know all about price as 
well as brand and quality. 








Retail Hardware Doings 














Illinois. 

The hardware store of the late Eu- 
gene Flagler of Dwight has been pur- 
chased by James I. Orr. 

C. A. Egan of Colfax has pur- 
chased the W. T. Beatty Hardware 
store at Paxton. 

Indiana. 

The hardware store of Samuel J. 
Unger, 109 Jefferson street, South 
Bend, has been sold to Joseph M. 
Korn. 

John F. Hoch has purchased the 
interest of Charles E. Brucker in the 
Brucker and Hoch hardware store at 
Winamac. 

The hardware store of Prillman, 
McKinley and DeHays at Upland 
has been sold to Andrew J. Bealer of 
Winamac. 

Iowa. 

H. D. Behrens has taken over the 
interest of his partner in the Albert 
City Hardware store at Albert City. 
The firm name will be changed to the 
Behrens Hardware Company. 

The Central Hardware Company of 
Spencer has gone out of business. 

George P. Berger has sold his inter- 
est in the Berger and Schroeder 
hardware store at Dedham to his 
brother-in-law, B. Schroeder. In fu- 
ture the firm name will be Schroeder 
Brothers. 

George Kolp has purchased the B. 
C. Carpenter hardware stock at Ral- 
ston. 

Michigan. 

A. L. Reese, hardware dealer at 
Plainwell, has taken Leo Brown into 
partnership. The firm name is now 
Reese and Brown. 

C. Mahrle has opened a hardware 
store at Tekonsha. in the building 
formerly owned by the H. N. Randall 
Hardware Company. 

Burse and Ash, hardware dealers at 
Osseo, have dissolved partnership. The 
business will be continued by Mr. Burse. 

Leland H. Watrous, manager of 
Watrous Hardware Company at Caro, 
has purchased the interests of the other 
stockholders and will continue the busi- 
ness under the same name. 

The Pacific Hardware Company has 
engaged in business at 7721 Grand River 
Avenue, Detroit. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


Not infrequently hardware deal- 
ers of small income are heard to 
say that they can not afford to ad- 
vertise in a big way and that it does 
not pay to use small space. 

They honestly believe that in a 
small space not enough variety of 


answer the necessities of their en- 
larged trade. 

Dealers who complain that it is 
impracticable to advertise effective- 
ly in a small way will find a solu- 
tion of their difficulty by studying 
such advertisements as that of the 


WATCH OUR WINDOW 


Myer’s Famous Lock Stitch Sew- 
ing Awl, with two needles. The 
very tool you want for repairing 
your auto top, machine belts or 
leather goods of any kind. Reg- 


ular price $1.00. 
for one week only 


i= 


Clark ..Pattern 


Special for one week only 


with alligator jaws. 
and has hardwood head and 


Expansive Bit, 
bores from % to 2 in. $s]. 23 





ane 


10-Inch Improved Ratchet Brace 
“Is polished 


handle. 
DEE usaceeenceees 


$1.88 


1-Qt. Heavy Brass 
Torch, net weight 
3% lbs. Has sold- 
ering iron holder 
and cool wire han- 
dle. ‘Fully war- 
ranted. Very spe- 


cial $4. 98 


By Mall $5.06 





The Davis-Hunt-Collister Co. 


Ontario and Prospect Ave. 


articles can be advertised to attract 
attention to their business. 

In this they are laboring under a 
false impression. 

They seem to forget the truth of 
the old proverb that “mighty oaks 
from little acorns grow. 

Some of the most prominent and 
successful hardware establishments 
of the United States have built their 
business to the big proportions of 
today by small advertisements in- 
telligently designed and persistently 
sustained. 

As the profits of their business 
slowly increased in consequence of 
these small advertisements, they 
were able to pay for larger space. 

Thus, by degrees, they reached 
the stage of development where their 








advertisements were big enough to 
Davis-Hunt-Collister Company, re- 
produced herewith from the Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Attention is specially directed to 
the good judgment displayed in the 
four commodities illustrated in this 
advertisement. 

They give the effect of profitably 
suggesting through association of 
ideas other hardware commodities 
belonging to the same class or 
group. 

The Davis-Hunt-Collister Compa- 
ny does not make the blunder of 
crowding needless words and de- 
scriptions into the limited area at 
its disposal. 

In spite of the small amount of 
room, there is plenty of white space 


left in connection with each illus- 
trated article to cause it to stand 
out distinctly from the page. 

Just enough is said about the ar- 
ticles to give a clear idea of their 
use and value. 


Prices are quoted in figures which 
are easy to read and which stand 
out sharply from the run of the 
text. 

The Davis-Hunt-Collister Com- 
pany’s newspaper publicity is con- 
nected with its window advertising * 
by the sentence in capital letters at 
the top of the copy, namely, “Watch 
Our Window.” 

This is comparable with the hitch- 
ing of another horse of equal pull- 
ing strength to a one-horse wagon. 

In other words, it doubles the 
persuasiveness of the advertisement. 


The hardware retailer who makes 
up his mind to get out of the grooves 
of habit and to intensify his mer- 
chandising efforts will find in this 
advertisement of the Davis-Hunt- 
Collister Company the right kind of 
guidance—a model for reliable and 
gainful advertisements of his own. 

* ok 


Ninety-five per cent of a good 
advertisement is the listening in it. 


*x* * * 


Always connect your window dis- 
plays with your newspaper adver- 
tising. 

* * K 

Advertising is the nourishment of 
your business. Don’t starve your 
cash register by insufficient advertis- 
ing. 

ok * K 

Advertising is based upon the 
fundamental nature of a new idea. 
Advertising and a new idea are in- 
separable. 

* * * 


Advertising is at present a new 
art which our so-called advertising 
men have developed only about five 


per cent. 
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Turton Says Prejudice Against Pipeless Warm 
Air Furnace Is Caused by Ignorance. 


With Greater Knowledge of the Fundamentals of Sci- 
ence of Heating This Prejudice Will Disappear. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcORD by 
George W. Turton, Enterprise Foundry Company, Belleville, Illinois. 


VERY known type of heating 

system causes air circulation. 
Far more pronounced with some 
than others, but present to some 
extent with all of them. In fact it 
can not be otherwise as the govern- 
ing law says heated air must rise. 
For every rise there is a corre- 
sponding fall and a following after 
to close up the gap, hence circula- 
tion. 

The old faithful stove, prize heat- 
ing system of granddad’s time, cre- 
ated air circulation in spite of con- 
trary opinion. 

Heat conducted by the stove to 
the air in contact with its outer sur- 
face causes the air to expand and 
rise. This is the beginning of cir- 
culation. Though it is a very feeble 
circulation compared with that of 
a pipeless system, it is the same 
kind nevertheless. Bit while a 
stove can put a scorch on your face 
and leave a chill in your spine, a 
pipeless can not do so for a very 
good reason. 

All of the radiator systems, such 
as steam, hot water, vapor and the 
like, are circulation systems, only 
more so than the stove, hence more 
efficient. The heat in the fire box 
raises the temperature of the water 
surrounding it. This expansion 
causes circulation of the water, 
steam or vapor through the pipes 
to the radiators. The radiators 
then give off the heat to the air in 
contact with them and causes an 
air circulation in precisely the same 
manner as the stove does. 

But instead of the usual one 
stove, there are several radiators lo- 
cated at vantage points which gives 
a more even distribution of heat, 
more circulating air currents, and 
more efficiency. 

Bear in mind that the more rapid 
the flow of air over a heating sur- 
face, the greater will be the gmount 





of heat given off. That is why the 
pipeless in competition with all 
heating systems, is rightfully en- 
titled to the class A position in rank 
one. 

A detailed explanation is not nec- 
essary for any reader of this mag- 
azine to clearly see that all other 
heating systems create air circula- 
tion in varying degrees, in spite of 
the fact that by design they were 
not intended to do so. But it is the 
natural outcome of the functioning 
of the law of heat, proving that 
heating by air circulation is not a 
new thing, and that the pipeless sys- 
tem with this principle as its foun- 
dation feature is as old as time it- 
self and must be correct since it 
operates under the laws of nature 
which supersede the opinions and 
laws of man. 

I have before me a book pub- 
lished in 1918 by a recognized au- 
thority on heating and ventilating. 
Its 300 pages are replete with de- 
tail explanation of every phase of 
the subject. But what he says 
about the pipeless is as interesting 
as it is brief. 

First he classifies the pipeless as 
an indirect heating system. Hot 
water and other radiator systems 
as direct. Direct, he says, because 
the radiator gives its heat direct to 
the air and objects of the room in 
which located. 

Just settle down comfortably and 
lets do a little analyzing. When we 
speak of heating or warming a room 
we mean that the temperature of the 
air is to be raised to a comfortable 
degree. It matters not what the 
source, how conveyed or distributed, 
that room is not heated until the 
temperature of the air is raised. 

The radiator is not the source of 
heat. We must go back to the fire- 
pot, which is the heat generator for 
all systems. Water in the pipes 
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gets heat from contact with the 
flames and starts on its journey to 
the radiator; but before it gets 
there it plays a game of fox and 
geese around the basement, picking 
up a wonderful supply of useless 
friction before reaching the radia- 
tor and is finally given off to the 
air. 

If that constitutes a direct heat- 
ing system, then “Old Daniel’’ has 
served its purpose and some one 
should produce a new definition 
book. 

What a contrast is presented by 
the pipeless action. Starting at the 
same firepot, heat is radiated di- 
rectly to the air in the casing as it 
rapidly passes the hot castings and 
without crooks or turns and with 
the minimum of friction, ascends 
the short distance of about three 
feet into the room above. 

On the opposite side of this wheel 
of motion it does what no radiat- 
ing system does er can do. It re- 
moves bodily from the room the 
offending factor—cold air—puts it 
through the renovator and returns 
it as a welcome guest. The other 
systems must tolerate its presence 
and disagreeableness until by time 
and energy a transformation is ef- 
fected. 

That is why a half bushel of 
paper in a pipeless system will in 
ten minutes produce a ray of com- 
fort in the room above, while it 
would not disturb the peaceful 
dreams of a radiator system. 

The author continues by saying: 
“The pipeless deserves but brief 
mention. It is strictly limited to 
very small houses or bungalows and 
is not successful if installed outside 
of this field. It lacks one of the 
chief advantages of the ordinary 
hot air system—the providing of 
fresh air for ventilation.” 

Brevity and to the point is highly 
appreciated ; but let facts, not un- 
proven opinions be stated. I have 
no doubt that much of the criticism 
and adverse pipeless opinion of 
many heating men had its source in 
the reading of this book and others 
considered as authority. There is 
no doubt also that this author was 
sincere in all statements but he re- 
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peated the common and _ serious 
error of making a direct, unquali- 
fied statement without the actual 
knowledge. 

The facts are that the bungalow 
or average one story house is harder 
to heat than a two story house, with 
the pipeless. ‘To my personal knowl- 
edge thousands of two story houses 
with a cubic capacity of from 15,- 
ooo feet to 72,400 feet divided into 
as many as 27 rooms, are being 
heated with the pipeless system. I 
further know of three story houses 
as large as 96,400 cubic feet in 30 
rooms being properly heated. 

By “properly heated” I do not 
mean a variance of ten to fifteen 
degrees. I mean a distribution so 
uniform as to require a thermome- 
ter to tell the difference. 

Churches with 35 feet ceilings, 
200,000 cubic feet of space and the 
large glass surface common to these 
structures are comfortable places 
of worship, thanks to the pipeless 
the field of which is limited only 
by the understanding of its prin- 
ciples and operation. 

Now note the last sentence by 
this author: “It lacks the advan- 
tages of providing fresh air for 
ventilation.” 

This is almost an unpardonable 
error. By what method of reason- 
ing can anyone feel justified in ex- 
pecting good results from a cold 
air pipe from outside to the bottom 
of a pipe furnace casing and at the 
same time condemning the same 
practice with a pipeless? 

All who have this opinion have 
been misleading their good judg- 
ment. The so-called “fresh air” 
pipe will operate precisely the same 
on both pipe and pipeless. This is 
not merely opinion but history. 

Very few installations of that na- 
ture are being made except in 
schools or places of similar nature. 
The present tendency is to save 
fuel; and people are learning that it 
costs fuel and money trying to com- 
pete with the sun in heating the 
whole out of doors. 

Recently there appeared in one 
of the trade journals an article 
from the pen of a Professor of 
Mechanics of one of our leading 
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universities. He stated that it is 
impossible to heat a bath room to 
a desired temperature with a pipe- 
less without recirculating the bath 
room air, which everyone would 
agree, is very undesirable. 

Here is another instance where 
“a spade is not a spade.” To begin, 
a big majority of bath rooms are 
not supplied with ventilators. This 
is no fault of the heating system 
and results will be the same from 
a sanitary point regardless of the 
kind of heater, hence why single 
out the pipeless on which to lay 
the weight of faulty architecture? 

He did not find or make mention 
of this same fault with a pipe sys- 
tem. Thousands of pipe jobs have 
been and are still being installed 
with a pipe to the bath room. 

Will someone kindly explain 
wherein is the difference between 
a pipe and pipeless system from the 
circulation standpoint? The Pro- 
fessor intimates that the pipe sys- 
tem does not recirculate the bath 
room air. But he is wrong; for it 
does do so in precisely the same 
manner as that. which he is con- 
demning in the pipeless. The 
cooled air must be removed from 
the bath room or the warm air can 
not enter. And how else is it re- 
moved than via the return pipe to 
the furnace to be re-circulated ? 

Still another writer says he has 
accumulated some very interesting 
data in the past three or four years 
from which he states that the pipe- 
less wastes fuel and “from any di- 
rection imaginable it is nothing but 
a very unsatisfactory way of heat- 
ing a house.” 

Before we begin to shed tears of 
pity for the misguided thousands 
who have recently installed the pipe- 
less, it would be only fair to analyze 
his data and see if his diagnosis is 
complete. 

This gentleman is a dealer in pipe 
furnaces; does not approve of the 
pipeless. In fact he says the pipe- 
less is losing out. 

He says in some homes heated 
with a pipeless he has found as 
high as 37 degrees difference be- 
tween the ceiling and floor temper- 
atures, from which he deduces the 
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pipeless to be very unsatisfactory. 

Proceeding he says he has found 
pipe furnaces to deliver about the 
same results. But not a word about 
pipe furnaces being unsatisfactory. 

He further states he has made 
tests in hot water heated homes and 
found the ceiling temperature 23 
degrees higher than that at the floor. 
And about the same difference in 
steam heated homes; in most cases 
the difference being 15 to 17 de- 
grees. 

However, he does not coridemn 
either of these systems. But the 
pipeless he swats without reserva- 
tion. 

In the room in which I am writ- 
ing this article I have reliable ther- 
mometers at the ceiling, five foot 
level, and at the floor. The one at 
the ceiling registers 71 ; at breathing 
height, 70; at the floor, 609. 

No, not a pipaless, but a hot water 
system is doing the work. (Not my 
favorite by any means and I cuss 
it every day. Would move tomor- 
row if any other house in town 
were to be had.) 

These figures and 
would be ideal if they meant any- 
thing ; but they do not. The weather 
is mild; the draft in the heater has 
been closed for six hours and the 
heat distribution has become uni- 
form. 

Four days ago with a freezing 
outside temperature and the heater 
operating with open draft, the same 
same 


condition 


thermometers in the room 
told quite a different story. 

With a breathing line tempera- 
ture of 60 the draft was opened. 
When this thermometer registered 
70 the ceiling temperature was 85 
and 58 at the floor line. Just a 
plain case of different atmospheric 
condition and different operation of 
furnace when test was taken. 


(To Be Continued.) 





Interest of customers in your 
goods grows cold if you don’t keep 
it warm with frequent advertising. 

x * * 

See that you get your cost or 
more out of the by-products of the 
store, empty boxes, barrels, waste 
paper, etc. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


PATTERNS FOR 
TRANSITIONAL ELBOWS. 


By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, 


Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 


In our drawing we have the 
working layout of a peculiar shaped 


I-2-3-4, etc., to 15 and set off on a 
line as 1-15 on a line with plan. 
From each of these points draw 
stretchout lines and then from each 
point in the heel of plan project 
lines over, thereby crossing stretch- 
out lines with similar number. 
Where these intersections take 
place, join points with lines seeing 
so you have a uniform curvature 


For the side pattern much of the 
side elevation can be reproduced, 
only the center two triangles need 
developing. 

Chief of these is the line f-L in 
pattern. 

By means of a diagram, we pick 
the lines from elevation and set 
them on a base line as x-b then we 
pick this small rise as at 5 and set 
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elbow, where the rectangles are and no abrupt hills or hollows are __ it as x-5 in diagram, then b-5 is the 


placed reversed as the sketch shows. 

First draw the side elevation to 
suit dimensions required and then 
design the plan below it, giving it 
width to suit. 

Next divide the heel of elevation 
in any number of equal parts as 
from I to 14 and drop lines to the 
heel line of plan. 

To set out the pattern for heel, 
pick the girth from side elevation as 


met with. 

This gives the pattern for back. 
The pattern for front or throat can 
be set out by picking the girth as 
a-b-c-d from side elevation and set- 
ting it off on the center line and 
then picking the widths from plan. 

Set these widths in pattern on 
similar numbered lines and you 
have the points -for drawing the 
pattern. 


true length for pattern. 

In the same way e-f in pattern 
for side can be picked direct from 
the pattern for throat, since these 
two edges must join together. Cor- 
ners can be double seamed as shown 
by the details and laps must be 
allowed accordingly. 





Efficiency is nothing but applied 
common sense. 
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© See fellowship of the kind 
that goes far below the sur- 
face of things and becomes the 
motive-power of helpfulness and 
cooperation was the chief charac- 
teristic of the people who gathered 
in Jackson, Michigan, for the 
Eleventh Annual Convention, 
February 20, 21, 22, and 23, 1922, 
of the Michigan Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association. 
Monday, February 20, 1922. 

Preceding the formal opening of 
the Convention, meetings were held 
Monday afternoon, February 20th, 
of the Trade Extension Board and 





Charles C. Heth, 
Retiring President. 


of the Board of Directors in Sec- 
retary Ederle’s room, Otsego Hotel. 
Tuesday, February 21, 1922. 

The opening session of the after- 
noon was held in the Masonic Tem- 
ple and began with an address of 
welcome by Mayor W. M. Palmer, 
to which a hearty response was 
made by President Charles C-. 
Heth. 


Address of President Charles C. Heth. 
“We all have certainly enjoyed 


the Mayor’s remarks and his wel- 
come to the city of Jackson could 
not be expressed with more sin- 
cerity. The key to the city of 
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Annual Meeting of Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association Combines Instruction with Good Cheer. 


Genuine Fellowship Inspires the Sessions of the Convention 
and Prompts Free Exchange of Ideas for the Common Welfare. 


Jackson has been turned over to 
the Eleventh Convention of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association and I was assured by 
the Mayor that no arrests will be 
made. But I do regret very much 
in stating that one important key 
was not handed to me, and that key 
is a key to the Honorable’s cellar. 
“But I was informed by one of 
the City officials, Mr. Frank Daly, 
that it might be possible to get his 





Frank E. Ederle, 
Reelected Secretary. 


cellar key if we failed in getting the 
Mayor's. 

“The Eleventh Convention of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association is now called to order 
and I hope that all members of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association will consider the 
Eleventh Convention very much an 
informal affair. 

“During the year of 1921 much 
work has been done by its officers 
and delegates from the local asso- 
ciations. The Trade Extension 


Board has been organized, meeting 
monthly in different cities, and 
many important subjects concern- 
ing all members of the Association 
have been talked over. 

“At this time we hope to have 
each and every one give this Ex- 
tension Board a hearty support, as 
this Board consists of some of the 
best talent we have in the Associa- 
tion and they are deserving of all 
the credit and support we can give 
them. 

“Judging from my personal ex- 
perience the local associations 
should be drawn closer together by 





J. A. Shouldice, 
Reelected Treasurer, 
meeting often and exchanging such 
ideas as might come up to better 
their position in the business world. 

“At a dinner meeting given by 
the Muskegon Association, at which 
the Grand Rapids Association were 
guests, our very capable Secretary 
Frank Ederle, in his address, said: 
‘A man might support his family 
properly, even in luxury, pay his 
bills promptly and yet would not 
be what could be called a good 
citizen.’ 

“He said to be a good citizen, 
you should do these things to the 
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best of your ability, but at the same 
time you must have a thought for 
the welfare of your fellow citizens. 
And, I sincerely think that every 
man engaged in the sheet metal or 
heating business should be a mem- 
ber of a Local association. 

“Tf he has been a successful busi- 
ness man he should give his advice 
to his less fortunate brothers. But 
if he has not been blessed with as 
great a success as others, he needs 
the Association to get the acquaint- 
ances and advice of the successful 
ones. 

“All of the Local Associations 
have made wonderful progress this 
past year and if your town or city 
have not enough members to make 
a showing call in your neighboring 
members — get acquainted — the 
progress and benefit which you will 
derive by such an exchange of ideas 
will surprise you. As you all know 
what President Roosevelt said: 
‘Get together and multiply.’ 

“There is one body of men that 
are a part of this Association, that 
should receive many honors and 
they are the members of the Auxil- 
iary and the success of our State 
body is very, very much due to this 
organization. 

“Tn conclusion, I wish to express 
my sincere thanks to the Honorable 
Mayor of Jackson, to all officers and 
members of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, and 
Auxiliary members. 

“We have all come to Jackson 
for a good time, and we are going to 
have a good time.” 

After appropriate remarks by 
Secretary Ederle on the purpose of 
the Convention and what it was 
hoped to achieve by the sessions, 
President Heth appointed the spe- 
cial committees for the work of the 
Convention. Then the morning 
session adjourned. 

The first speaker at the Tuesday 
afternoon session was L. B. Cor- 
win, of the L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Company ; his remarks were full of 
positive, helpful suggestions as to 
means by which the furnace in- 
staller can make his business more 
profitable. 

Mr. Corwin said in part: 


“Too many installers lay undue 
stress upon the price feature. They 
are actually scared of what in many 
cases is nothing but an imaginary 
underseller. 

“Sell comfort, convenience, econ- 
omy, pride of possession. 

“Do real, progressive advertising. 
Let people know that you sell and 
install reliable furnaces; that you 
are established and that you will 
be ‘right there’ to make things right 
if things go wrong. 

“Set aside a certain percentage 
of each sale for advertising. It 
will come back to you hundred- 
fold.” 

George Harms, of F. Meyer and 
Brother Company, touched on the 
service end of the business and em- 
phasized the urgency of a real code 
or set of specifications for installa- 
tion. 

He said in part: 

“Every job—good or bad—ad- 
vertises you. 

“That is one reason why you 
should always do your very best. 

“Shun the furnace that you are 
not willing to recommend in every 
respect. 

“Proper installation must, of 
course, be based upon a proper code 
for installation, and when the direct 
installer has to live up to this code 
he has no advantage whatever. 

“Tt is, therefore, worth your while 
to support in every way the work 
which is being done under the 
auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, in 
conjunction with the furnace manu- 
facturers, heating and ventilating 
engineers and other interested 
bodies, to formulate such a code 
and to work your very hardest to 
have this code—when completed— 
adopted in your respective locali- 
ties.” 

R. W. Menk, of Excelsior Steel 
Furnace Company, spoke on “Fur- 
nace Installation as Pertaining to 
the Theory of Circulatfon,” as fol- 
lows: 


Synopsis of Address by R. W. Menk 
of Excelsior Steel Furnace Com- 
_ pany, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Air -circulation is the all impor- 


tant matter. It is the very root and 
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foundation of successful warm air 


- heating, for as big a botch can be 


made of the most efficient furnace 
as well as the cheap tin can we all 
hear about. (I guess we will all 
agree to that). Consequently, let 
us forget the type of furnace for the 
present and consider what we are 
trying to do with it. 

“The law of gravity is without 
question the most essential and vi- 
tal factor of warm air heating. It 
is as positive in its action as the ris- 
ing and setting of the sun. 

“The difference in the weight of 
two bodies of air and the way they 
are manipulated make for failure or 
success in the installation of a warm 
air heating system. 

“As an example, let us for illus- 
tration think of the scale beam as a 
warm air heating system, one side 
of the beam being warm air, the 
other cold air—the point that the 
beam rests on, the furnace. 

“A weight is hanging on each end 
of the beam allowing it to remain 
in perfect balance. This can be lik- 
ened unto a warm air heating sys- 
tem in a building without fire in the 
furnace or, in other words, the en- 
tire system is equalized and there 
is practically no movement of air. 

“Now, let us say we build a fire 
in the furnace and what happens? 
Why, of course, the heated air im- 
mediately rises and more cold air 
comes in to take its place. But 
does it? Not always immediately; 
frequently the system is so out of 
balance that the heated air can not 
overcome the weight and pressure 
of the colder air pressing down in 
the warm air pipes—thus requiring 
an extreme fire to get the air move- 
ment started. 

“In other words, two forces are 

“Now let us go back to the scale 
beam again and what do we find? 
Since the fire was started in the 
furnace the cold air weight moved 
farther out on the beam and the 
warm air weight brought closer to 
the center. That is identically the 
way the air from the rooms above 
should work but such is very fre- 
quently not the case for in many 
instances the weight of the cold air 
supply is not sufficient to overcome 
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the cold air pressure and the result 
is that the air is not passing over 
the furnace and consequently the 
basement becomes excessively 
warm and the energy of the fuel is 
wasted. 

Jobs in churches or garages or 
any building where large volumes of 
air are discharged should have the 
warm air supply elevated (wherev- 
er possible) at least two-thirds of 
the heighth of the room. 

I believe we western furnace 
men are all largely agreed that the 
outside air supply system is a thing 
of the past so far as the average 
installation is concerned. There- 
fore, we will skip this item and con- 
sider only the inside return air 
methods most commonly installed, 
which boiled down to the last analy- 
sis are virtually three: 

“Return from the hall or princi- 
pal room. 

“Return or returns from central 
location of the principal rooms. 

“Returns from several rooms lo- 
cated at the outside of walls and at 
a position having severest exposure 
or air leakage. 

“We now have the furnace set, 
cased and piping connected and let 
us review the air movement again 
to get the same more positively and 
firmly set in our minds. 

“There is a fire in the furnace 
and as the air is being heated it be- 
comes lighter and heavier air in the 
cold air returns and the cold air 
pressure on the floors of the rooms 
forces the air through the ducts, 
casing and leader pipes into the 
rooms which alludes to the scale 
beam I referred to earlier. 

“I believe you are beginning to 
appreciate how vitally necessary it 
is that the cold air supply be suffi- 
ciently large to fill all the leader 
pipes making due allowance for 
friction and at the same time pro- 
duce a pressure upon the system. 
My experience has caused me to al- 
low 20 or 25 per cent excess cold 
air supply or in other words, if the 
total area of the leader pipes was 
400 inches the cold air supply should 
be at least 480 or 500 inches. At 
this point I wish also to mention 
that there must be absolutely no 


leakage in the cold air piping, for 
if there is, the leakage will inter- 
fere with the circulation and if the 
leakage is in the basement, dirt, 
dust and ashes will be drawn into 
the system as well. 

“Therefore, my theory is that of 
a large cold air supply—a casing 
area of just sufficient proportions 
to let the air become sufficiently 
heated and large leader pipes to al- 
low the air to get away quickly and 
In fact, 
if I was to cut down on any part of 
a system it would be the leader pipes 
rather than the cold air supply. 


seems to me to be correct. 


Fred L. Barnum, Instructor of 
Sheet Metal Work in the Vocation- 





Rudolph W. Menk. 


al Schools of Jackson, told of the 
manner in which this branch of vo- 
cational training had been de- 
veloped with the help of the Jack- 
son sheet metal contractors. 

It is interesting to note in this 
connection that two of the boys who 
are now students in the school will 
be sent to the National Convention 
at Indianapolis, next May, and will 
work in the “Model Sheet Metal 
Shop” at the great Exhibit in the 
Cadle Tabernacle. 

Guy E. Fitzgerald, Battle Creek, 
led in the discussion of questions 
pertaining to warm air furnaces. 

It was stated during this discus- 
sion, without serious contention, 
that a pipeless job required one- 
third less fuel to produce the same 
heat under the same conditions as 
a pipe job. 
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R. B. Strong, of the Homer Fur- 
nace Company, stated in answer to 
a remark that it was a sure sign 
of the waning popularity of the 
pipeless that several manufacturers 
of “one-lungers” were going into 
the pipe “game”—that the Homer 
Furnace Company were now mak- 
ing pipe furnaces, not because they 
felt a slackening in the demand for 
pipeless apparatus, but because they 
had capacity to make more than 
they were now selling and also be- 
cause they were free to admit that 
for some houses a pipe job would 
give better satisfaction. 

Mr. Strong urged the members 
not to stand in their own light and 
let others take away good profits 
and satisfied customers, but to go 
after their many good opportuni- 
ties for making friends and extra 
earnings by selling them pipeless 
furnaces. 

At the Wednesday forenoon ses- 
sion which was an executive one, 
the reports of the officers and com- 
mittees were read and approved. 


Digest of Report of Secretary Frank 
E. Ederle. 


“In the submission of this report 
I wish to state that not only does 
the report cover the activities of 
your secretary but also some of the 
work done by the entire association. 

“This being the first year in 
which you have employed a field 
secretary, whose entire time has 
been devoted to the Association, you 
will, no doubt, be very much inter- 
ested in this report. 

“The year has admittedly been 
one full of business difficulties both 
from an individual and an Asso- 
ciation standpoint. Prices in nearly 
the entire line have dropped to al- 
most pre-war levels while business 
has been very quiet in most sections. 
These two factors have necessarily 
caused many dealers to forget that 
they had an overhead or that it was 
important that they receive any 
profit on a job, thereby causing 
keen competition and many low 
sheet metal prices. In the localities 
where business was the poorest the 
prices fell to their lowest points. 

“All local Associations have been 
meeting at least once a month while 
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some have met oftener. During the 
year Kalamazoo and Flint have re- 
duced from two meetings to one a 
month and are giving a dinner at 
each meeting. This plan seems to 
be working splendidly and other 
locals would make no mistake by 
adopting the arrangement. 

“Last August, upon call of Pres- 
ident Charles Heth, all local Asso- 
ciations were requested to send a 
delegate to Lansing for an ex- 
change of ideas and to bring about 
a closer cooperation between mem- 
bers in the various cities. At this 


. ° . , 
meeting it was decided to form a 


permanent organization to be known 
as the Trade Extension Board. All 
locals were to be represented by 
one delegate, however, this did not 
deprive any other members from 
also attending these sessions but 
gave the right of vote to the dele- 
gate only. Authority to proceed 
with trade extension ideas was later 
granted by the Board of Directors. 
Since then five meetings have been 
held and certain resolutions adopted 
which will be presented to you at 
this convention for your final ap- 
proval. 

“In reviewing the labor situation 
for the past year I am able to re- 
port that conditions have not shown 
any great change since last spring. 
The price paid for sheet metal labor 
has remained about the same with 
a few exceptions where there is a 
slight decline. No advances have 
been reported. 

“Only two strikes occurred dur- 
ing the year. One being at Ann 
Arbor and the other at Muskegon. 
The Ann Arbor situation did not 
come out entirely as we had hoped 
but was fairly satisfactory. Muske- 
gon is now enjoying open shop con- 
ditions for the first time in many 
years. As matters now stand none 
of our locals have any agreements 
with labor unions, differences be- 
tween employer and employe being 
settled entirely between themselves. 
A great amount of credit is due the 
Associated Building Employers of 
Michigan for their assistance in 
bringing about this harmonious 
condition. 

“On the subject of cost account- 


ing it might be interesting for you 
to know that 12 systems, such as 
are being furnished by your organ- 
ization, were installed last year. 
Many firms, however, are still do- 
ing business without any system of 
cost accounting. 

“Tn the performance of my duties 
as secretary it has been necessary 
to attend 119 local Association 
meetings, 7 Board meetings, visit 
251 towns, make 1,612 calls on 
members and ‘186 calls on non-mem- 
bers, write 3,161 letters, mail 3,401 
pieces of third and fourth class 
mail, travel 14,206 miles by train 
and 2,778 miles by automobile.” 

The name of the organization 
was changed to that of the Michi- 
gan Sheet Metal and Roofing Con- 
tractors’ Association, and necessary 
changes were made in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws to include roofing 
contractors in their membership. 

The report of the Trade Exten- 
sion Board was made by its Chair- 
man, Otto Schwartz, Detroit, and 
the following recommendations 
were adopted: 

That the Association 
trade mark to be placed on all prod- 
ucts made and sold by its members. 

That the Association be incor- 
porated under the Michigan laws. 

The Grand Rapids Association 
has granted permission to the State 
Association to use the crest now 
being placed by the Grand Rapids 
organization members on all warm 
air heating installations made by 


adopt a 


them. 

F. D. Dempsey, Detroit, made 
the following report on nominations 
which was adopted and the officers 
declared elected : 

President, Orto SCHWARTZ, De- 
troit. 

Vice-president, A. S. ALBRIGHT, 
Saginaw. 

Treasurer, J. A. SHouLpice, Bat- 
tle Creek. 

Secretary, F. E. Eperve, Grand 
Rapids. 

Directors, HOMER BRUNDAGE, 
Kalamazoo; Cuartes Hart, Bay 
City, and Cuartes Hern, Grand 
Rapids. 

The date for the Annual Outing 
is set for June 22nd, with the pro- 
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gram providing for a two days’ 
trip on Lake Michigan, visiting Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. 

A resolution was passed to the 


effect that those having public 
works and buildings in charge 


should make it a point to employ 
Michigan architects to plan and 
supervise such work wherever pos- 
sible. 

At the afternoon session, Arthur 
P. Lamneck, President of the Na- 
tional Association, and J. H. Hus- 
sie, a director of the same organiza- 
tion, extended a cordial invitation 
to the Michigan body to affiliate 
with the National Association, in 
order that the common object—im- 
provement in the sheet metal trade 
—might be easier. and quicker ac- 
complished. After some discussion 
the matter was referred to the offi- 
cers and directors for consideration 
and decision at an early date, and it 
is now reasonably certain that be- 
fore long this—the best state asso- 
ciation—will be affiliated with the 
National Association. 

J. J. Welshofer, New York City, 
spoke on “Hard Lead Products for 
suildings,” and pointed out that for 
lasting qualities the old fashioned, 
hand hammered sheet lead had 
proved one of the best roofing ma- 
terials. 

The new hard lead, he said, is 
highly finished, ductible, free from 
“crawling” tendency of the soft 
lead and much lighter. Climatic 
conditions affect hard lead less than 
most other metals, he stated. 

After a short talk by A. G. Peder- 
sen, Editor of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD, on busi- 
ness and how to get it—being on the 
job in locating prospects and de- 
veloping them into customers—the 
following prizes were announced as 
having been awarded to Auxiliary 
members who had secured the most 
members for the Association during 
the past year: 

First Prize, a fine traveling bag. 
to Walter Chalk, of W. J. Burton 
Company. 

Second Prize, umbrella, to W. H. 
Young, of W. C. Hopson Company. 

Third Prize, safety razor, Charles 
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Nason, of Milwaukee Corrugating 
Company. 

An umbrella was also presented 
to Hugh Doherty for his work dur- 
ing 1920. It should have been 
given to him at Flint, but some- 
thing happened to interfere. 





President of Auxiliary. 


The Convention City for 1923 is 
Bay City. 

The Dinner and Entertainment 
tendered Wednesday evening by 
the Michigan Auxiliary was a huge 
success, and great credit is due to 
the committee in charge, Hugh E. 
Doherty, chairman ; Thomas I. Pea- 
cock, R. W. Blanchard, F. A. War- 
ner and Gilbert H. Moore. 

The new president of the Auxil- 
iary, Thomas I. Peacock, was very 
hoarse, so that he made his intro- 
ductory remarks short. 

The retiring president, “Newt” 
Pierson, read letters of regret from 
absent members and also an- 
nounced the names of five new 
members of the Auxiliary. 

Otto Schwartz, the incoming 
president of the Michigan Sheet 
Metal and Roofing Contractors’ As- 
sociation, expressed the high ap- 
preciation on the part of his or- 
ganization for the fine co-operation 
which the Auxiliary has rendered. 

C. J. Watts, of the Smith-Win- 
chester Company, Jackson, was in- 
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troduced after high compliments 
had been paid to him and his com- 
pany for the beautiful program 
which they had caused to be printed 
for the dinner. Mr. Watts spoke 
of the satisfaction he had from the 
fact that their sheet metal depart- 
ment made such an excellent show- 
ing under the efficient management 
of C. A. Conway. He also paid 
special honors to John Dicker, who 
for 57% years has been a valued 
employee of this department. 

On behalf of the Auxiliary and 
the Association N. L. Pierson, Jr., 
expressed to F. E. Ederle, State 
Secretary, their appreciation for 
his excellent work and the love and 
esteem in which Frank is held by 
the entire Michigan sheet metal 
fraternity, after which he presented 
him with a solid gold watch. 

The only prepared address of the 





H. E. Doherty, Chairman Auxiliary 
Entertainment Committee. 
evening was made by Secretary 

Ederle, who spoke as follows: 

For the short period in which I 
am permitted to speak I wish to 
give you my ideas of the responsi- 
bility which rests upon you in your 
various communities. 

“To fully appreciate all the cir- 
cumstances connected with such re- 
sponsibility, let us go back to the 
time when our Pilgrim Fathers 
boarded the old wooden vessel and 
sailed for America. In the hearts 
of these brave men and women 
rested a desire to serve their 
Creator and to do the duties which 
he had assigned them. Fate, how- 


ever, had so decreed that the gov- 
ernment of the country in which 
they had lived would not allow 
them to perform these duties and 
now they were starting for another 
country. After a perilous trip they 
landed at Plymouth Rock. 

“As things progressed they 
found it necessary to form a gov- 
ernment. They elected men to the 
colonial congress, and by the way, 
at that time it did not cost $195,000 
came objections from England in 
the nature of unreasonable taxes 
and other unbearable burdens. 
Again the old spirit of duty as- 
serted itself and the present form 
of government was established. 

“A few years passed when Eng- 
land disputed our rights on the 
high seas and again this God given 
to be elected a Senator. Then along 
spirit of duty preserved that right 
which belonged to us. 

“In the meantime other peoples 
from nearly all parts of the globe 
began to flock to America and with 
them came many kinds of ideas and 
creeds. Commercialism began to 
drive out that spirit of duty which 
so far had sustained the equilibrium 
of the country. Men began to think 





N. L. Pierson, Jr. 
Retjring President of Auxiliary. 


more of dollars than anything else 
and soon in certain sections of the 
country those who were wealthy 
began to buy and sell the souls of 
human beings. Conditions contin- 
ued to grow worse until Abraham 
Lincoln once more convinced the 
public that they had another duty 


to perform. The response to this 
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appeal is now a matter of history. 

“In the late Nineties the inhab- 
itants of a neighboring island were 
floundering under the persecutions 
of a foreign power which seem- 
ingly had no soul or sense of inter- 
national duty. At this: time under 
the careful guidance of William 
McKinley, backed by an inspired 
sense of duty of the people, war was 
waged against Spain with the result 
that the Island of Cuba was once 
more restored to peace, harmony 
and finally independence. 

“This great sense of duty was 
working at high speed on the 
American continent but in Europe 
a certain group of leaders was pre- 
paring a conquest of the world, 
preparing to upset the accomplish- 





Charles F. Nason, Newly Elected 
Vice-President of Auxiliary. 
ments of right and justice which 
had prevailed on this side of the 
Atlantic for nearly one hundred 

and fifty years. 

“This war lasted only until such 
time as it was possible to mobilize 
and place in the field an army 
which had as its God Given Spirit 
a real sense of National and Inter- 
national Duty. 

“During and following fhe war 
some of the rulers of foreign na- 
tions together with their peoples be- 
gan to realize what it was which 
made this country so great and 
strong. The result of these 


thoughts was the summoning to- 
gether of representatives of nearly 
all nations to discuss the problems 
of the world. 


Out of this confer- 



























ence came the Peace Treaty with 
its League of Nations which did 
not seem to meet with the approval 
of our American Senate. However, 
the thought and sense of duty still 
remained and from this same old 
spirit came the call from President 
Harding to the nations of the world 
for a conference in Washington to 
discuss disarmament. 

“But why, you say, all this refer- 
ence to the events in our National 
History’, They are passed and 
gone. Simply this. I wish to bring 
to your attention that the thoughts 
which inspired your forefathers to 
form this government, the thoughts 
which permeated the souls of suc- 
ceeding generations who maintained 
it, and the thoughts of those who 
are to continue it are all the same 





Gilbert H. Moore, Auxiliary 
Entertainment Committee. 


old thoughts—that of man’s sense 
of duty. ° 
“Now, 


down to your own individual cases, 


bringing this subject 
may I ask how sincere are you in 
your sense of duty when you go 
out on the street and cheer the 
American flag, the oldest in exist- 
ence which has remained un- 
changed for nearly 150 years, ex- 
cept to add an occasional star, and 
one which has never tasted defeat ? 
How sincere are you when you sub- 
scribe to the community budget 
and then watch the newspaper to 
see where your name is listed? 
How sincere are you when you 
lose an opportunity to assist a 
weaker brother who may not hap- 
pen to possess as many business 
brains as you? 

“In the great readjustment 
through which we are passing you 
are one unit of your community 


AND HARDWARE 
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and it is up to you in your business 
and social life to so co-operate with 
your neighbor, whether he be com- 
petitor or not, that when the time 
arrives for you to descend the 
western slope of life’s hill you will 
be able to look back 
thought that you 


with the 
have never 
neglected your duty to your com- 
munity.” 

Following the dinner, the guests 
were asked to go to the Convention 
hall where a screaming farce, en- 
titled “Happenings in a Tin Shop,” 
was presented with the following 
cast: ; 

Frank Weekly (The Boss)..... 


ccm hk weit eee H. E. Doherty 
Bill Casey (The Helper)....... 
ret oe. es 





L. H. Pearce, 
Retiring Secretary of Auxiliary. 


Tom Green........ T. A. Warner 
Sam Bolinsky....... R. W. Menk 
Perry Wanders........ Bill Laffin 
Tony Bullcono...... G. H. Moore 

As comparisons are always in- 
vidious, we shall content ourselves 
with stating that Hugh made a fine 
Boss, for he read every trade paper 
in his line. The Helper was well 
done by “Newt,” who seemed un- 
duly proud, however, over that 
likeness of his which his friends 
say appeared on the front cover of 
the 1921 Warm Air Heater Special 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Buddy Warner was some “Nig- 
His stories were good and 
considerable skill in 

Editor’s cane. The 


ger.” 
he showed 
handling Ye 
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Bolshevic tinner out of a job, Sam, 
was ably portrayed by R. W. Menk. 
Gilbert Moore showed his lin- 
guistic ability by reciting poetry in 
French-Canadian dialect. 


Hosts at Dinner. 

Miss Etta Cohen, Chicago, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD. 

N. L. Pierson, Jr., Detroit, American 
Rolling Mill Company. 

F. E. Ederle, State Secretary Mich- 
gan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. 

C. F. Nason, Grand Rapids, Milwau- 
kee Corrugating Company. 

Thomas Peacock, Grand Rapids, Pre- 
mier Warm Air Heater Company. 

L. H. Pearce, Chicago, National Lead 
Company. 

H. E. Doherty, Detroit, Detroit Safe- 
ty Furnace Pipe Company. 





Ralph W. Blanchard. 
Charles J. Pearson, Battle Creek, U. 


S. Register Company. 
R. W. Blanchard, Chicago, 
Cooley Company. 

A. Warner and William P. Laffin, 
Chicago, Tuttle & Bailey Manufacturing 
Company. 

Gilbert H. Moore, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Michigan Stove Company. 

W. H. Young, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, W. C. Hopson Company. 

A. E. Quidort, Pioneer, Ohio, F. O. 
Schoedinger Company. 

James E. Rice, Kalamazoo, W. Bing- 
ham Company. 

A. E. Nebel, Cleveland, Nebel Manu- 
facturing Company 

J. J. Callaghan, ‘item: L. J. Muel- 
ler Furnace Company. 

C. I. Merritt, Cleveland, Forest City 
Foundry & Manufacturing Company. 

T. H. Merriam, Chicago, Raymond 
Lead Company. 

Sam H. Keller, Marion, Berger Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Charles _ Bartholomew, 
dependent Stove Company. 

Ditman Witmar, Grand Rapids, W. C. 
Hopson Company. 


Hart & 


Owosso, In- 
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H. A. Beaman, Indianapolis, Haynes- 
Langenberg Manufacturing Company. 

George Harms, Peoria, F. Meyer & 
Brother Company. 

George B. Carr, Chicago, and Dale 
V. Carr, Chicago, Carr Specialty Sup- 
ply Company. 


Neil G. Goodbread, Detroit, Follans- 
bee Brothers Company. 

Frank B. Hird, Dubuque, Adams 
Company. 

W. D. Cook, Grand Rapids, Henry 


Furnace & Foundry Company. 

George A. Fargher, Chicago, E. B. 
Hoy, Publisher. 

Ellis E. Cleveland and Charles A. 
Larnard, Muskegon, Mich., Gray Iron 
Foundry & Furnace Company. 

C. Welden Waddell, Detroit, 
pendent Stove Company. 

E. B. Rott, Birmingham, Detroit Safe- 
ty Furnace Pipe Company. 

R. H. Reed, Port Huron, Co-Opera- 
tive Foundry Company. 

James A. Eisenman, Monroe, 
Foundry & Furnace Company. 

Thomas O. Le May, De'‘roit, 
bee Brothers Company. 

Edwin F. Snyder, 
Furnace Company. 

W. W. Warren, Cassopolis, 
Furnace Company. 

E. S. Moncrief, Cleveland, 
Foundry & Furnace Company. 

G. W. Corman, Peoria, Myer Fur- 
nace Company. 

E. C. Dunning, Milwaukee, 
Heating Supply Company. 

A. G. Pedersen, Chicago, AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp. 

George W. Hartley, Toledo, Hartley 
Machine Tool Works. 

C. L. Pearson, Jackson, Richardson & 
Boynton Company. 


Inde- 


Monroe 
Follans- 
Dowagiac, Rudy 
Thatcher 


Henry 


Dunning 


Fred Bloomfield, Chicago, Manning 
Heating Supply Company. 

Robert OO. Mimmack, Plymouth, 
Michigan Stove Company. 

C. E. Pfaff, Detroit, Ideal Furnace 
Company. 

J. Harvey Manny, Chicago, Manny 
Heating Supply Company. 

Charles C. Campbell, Jackson, J. T. 


Ryerson & Son. 

F. C. Moran, Detroit, and M. Jame- 
son, Pontiac, Peninsular Stove Co. 

L. B. Corwin, Milwaukee, L. J. Muel- 
ler Furnace Company. 

Lester R. Wise, Chicago, 
Steel Company. 

C. D. Lyford, Minneapolis, 
olis Heat Regulator Company. 

George A. Wood, Chicago, 
Metal Worker. 

O. E. Jennings, 
Stove Company. 

Albert A. Senor. Cleveland, 
Paint & Varnish Company. 

F. W. Brown, Cleveland, Auld & Con- 
ger Company. 

H. W. Brainard, Adrian, and J. G. 
Henninger, Cleveland, J. M. & L. A. Os- 
born Company. 

George W. Johanson, 
Schwab & Son Company. 

H. B. Martin, Lansing, Michigan Em- 
ployers’ Casualty Company. 

H Seif, Galion, Wise Furnace 


Brier Hill 
Minneap- 
Sheet 


Detroit, Michigan 


National 


Pontiac, R. J. 


Company. 
Robert Joy, Detroit, Wheeling Corru- 
gating Company. 
Harry L. Woods, Dowagiac, Premier 
Warm Air Heater Company. 
J. F. Burkhardt, Detroit, 
Safety Furnace Pipe Company. 
W. W. Chalk, Detroit, W. J. Burton 
Company. 
Lloyd B. Miller, 


Company. 


Superior 


Argos, Art Stove 
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E. A. Myers, Toledo, Perfection Fur- 
nace Pipe Company. 

J. Charles Ross, Kalamazoo, Edwards 
& Chamberlain Hardware Company. 

John Jensen, Rockford, Whitney 
Metal Tool Company. 

Leonard C. Verschuur, Chicago, Scul- 
ly Steel & Iron Company. 


C. A. Lucke, Grand Rapids, Repub- 
lic Metal Ware Company. 
Joseph L. Stearns, Detroit, Stearns 


Register Company. 

Bert E. Dunn, Dowagiac, 
nace Company. 

Martin Kerkhof and T. M. 
Saginaw, 
Taylor, 
pany. 

Horace M. 
Davison. 

E. N. Rowley, Royal Oak, Follansbee 
Brothers Company. 

L. Burch, Lawrence, 
Steel Furnace Company. 

Robert Kruse, Indianapolis, 
Company. 

R. W. Menk, Joliet, 
Furnace Company. 

E. W. Norman, 


Rudy Fur- 
Warren, 
Morley Brothers, and Ray E. 
Columbus, Fox Furnace Com- 
Edgar, Detroit, Roehm & 
Excelsior 
Kruse 
Excelsior Steel 


Indianapolis, Mer- 


chant & Evans Company. 
McElwain, 
Company. 


H. O. 


Furnace 


Canton, Lennox 





T. A. Warner, Auxiliary En- 
tertainment Committee. 


A. P. Lamneck, 
Lamneck Company. 

James J. Case, Highland Park, Buhl 
Sons Company. 

W. I. Laffrey, United Alloy 
Steel Company. ’ 

F. R. Hutchinson, Cleveland, Inde- 
pendent Register & Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 
W 


Columbus, W. E. 


Detroit, 


A. Fannin, Jackson, Trumbull 
Steel Company. 

E. C. Ryan, South Bend, A. M. Cas- 
tee & Company. 

E. W. Cooley, Battle Creek, Edwards, 
Chamberlain Hardware Company. 

F. H. Wilberding, Cleveland, Ferbert- 
Schorndorfer Company. ; 

H. M. Rithner, Detroit, Ludovici-Cel- 
adon Company. ; 

F. W. Legner, Minneapolis, 
man-Waterbury Company. 

Thursday, February 23, 1922. 

At the Thursday forenoon ses- 
sion, J. E. Sweeney, Field Secre- 
tary of the Associated Building 
Employers’ Association of Michi- 
gan, spoke on “The American Plan 
of Employment,” bringing out as 
the chief argument that under this 
plan equal opportunity is offered at 


ill times to the man who is willing 


Water- 
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to do a fair day’s work for a fair 
wage. 

He was followed by W. J. Ken- 
nedy, President of the same or- 
ganization, whose subject was, 
“The Value of Organization.” His 
remarks centered about the fact 
that the man who is outside of the 
organization has to fight alone, 
while the association member has 
the support of his fellow members. 

During the afternoon, through 
the courtesy of Warden Harry L. 
Hulbert, a trip was made through 
the Michigan State Prison. 


Conventionalities. 

Many of the visitors who stayed 
at Hotel Otsego were wondering 
what took place at the executive ses- 


sions held in Parlors E and F, 
where George Carr maintained 
headquarters. Ralph Blanchard, 


Harvey Manny, Ellsworth C. Dun- 
ning, Gilbert H. Moore, A. G. 
Pedersen, George A. Wood, Joe 
Stearns, Harry Hussie, Arthur 
Lamneck were usually to be found 
there between nine and twelve in 
the evening. Very little ice water 
was seen to enter the rooms, and 
it is rumored that plans were being 
arranged for some stunt that is to 


be pulled off at the Milwaukee Con- 
a 


vention. 

Ray Taylor, together with T. M. 
Warren and Martin Kerkhoff, of 
Morley Brothers, Saginaw, whole- 
sale distributors, had a busy time 
telling about the many features of 
the Fox Sunbeam furnace. 

Of course, no sheet metal con- 
vention would be a success with- 
out either George Harms, Harry 
Hussie or Arthur Lamneck’s pres- 
ence, so when it is stated that all 
three were there, you can easily see 
that the Jackson meeting was all 
that could be desired. 

They tell me that Ellsworth Dun- 
ning is thinking seriously of run- 
ning for Mayor of Milwaukee since 
he has gone into the manufacturing 
business. His new safety furnace 
pipe is making a big hit, he says. 

Judge Henninger and H. W. 
Brainard reported several carload 
orders for Osborn’s Copper Bear- 
ing Terne Plates, one of their spe- 
cialties. Sorry Tony Howe couldn't 


be there, but he will sure be on 
deck at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion. 

Joe Stearns is happier than the 
proverbial robin when the frost is 
out of the ground. He says that 
the register business is good. 

Charlie Bartholomew and C. W. 
Waddell were surely proud of their 
business on Renown furnaces. 

“Gill” Moore and “Al” Jennings 
were busy all day long selling ‘“Gar- 
land” the evening 
“Gill” showed as a 
bridge player while Jennings rem- 


furnaces. In 
his prowess 
inisced about the old dogs in De- 
troit. 

Ralph Blanchard is a fine stage 
manager, but between times he 
made money for his boss by selling 
several carloads of Hart and Cooley 
registers. 

“Tom” Peacock had a bad cold, 
and as he is a teetotaller there was 
nothing that his many friends could 
do for him, but he did somehow 
manage to talk loud enough to 
book some orders for Premier fur- 
naces. 

Our new treasurer, W. D. Cook, 
of the Henry Furnace & Foundry 
Company, takes life very serious. 
If he did not have a customer or 
a prospect in his room at least every 
half hour he was not satisfied. The 
elevator was busy running to the 
third floor. 

The two “buddies,” T. A. War- 
ner and Bill Laffin, surely make a 
good vaudeville team, but their or- 
der books show that they do not 
forget that their pay checks come 
from Tuttle & Bailey. 

Lou Pearce, the “retiring” sec- 
retary of the Auxiliary, says that 
his troubles are over now. 
the products of the National Lead 
Company is easy compared. to the 
job of secretary, is his humble opin- 
ion. 

J. F. Burkhardt, of the Detroit 
Safety Furnace Company, was 
right in with the big Detroit dele- 
gation, but he has evidently also 
lots of friends in the state. 

Bob Kruse, of the Kruse Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, chaperoned his 
friend Norman at the convention. 
Bob is a bachelor, but he says that 


To sell ° 
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doesn’t prevent him from knowing 
how to make a good furnace—and 
incidentally he also knows how to 
sell them. 

Harry Beaman was in the “Front 
Rank,” and he says that if business 
keeps up as it has been since the 
first of the year, 1922 is going to 
beat a good many records. 

Ex-President Pierson says that 
he is glad he has such a good suc- 
cessor, as it would be hard for any- 
body to show up as well as the 
1921 “gang” did. It took a lot of 
work and now he can give more 
time to sell “Armco” sheets. 

The Convention was a splendid 
success. Great credit is due to 
President Charles Heth, Secretary 
F, E. Ederle and the other officers 
and directors for their hard work 
and wise planning, and it is safe to 
say that the new President, Otto 
Schwartz, has a big task cut out 
for him to beat Charlie’s record, 
but then, Otto has some square 
chin and with his sound sense and 
way of getting things done, we 
have a right to look for even great- 
er results for 1922. 





Auxiliary of Michigan Sheet Metal 
Contractors Elects Officers. 


The annual meeting of the Trav- 
eling Salesmen’s Auxiliary to the 
Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association was held at Otsego Ho- 
tel, Jackson, Wednesday forenoon, 
February 22nd. 

President N. L. 
the meeting to order and in his re- 
view of the past year’s work com- 
plimented the other officers and the 
members for the cooperation they 
had given him. High appreciation 
was also expressed for the manner 
in which Secretary F. E. Ederle had 


Pierson called 


‘ always worked together with the 


Auxiliary. 

The President urged a still more 
efficient cooperation on the part of 
each member with the Locals and 
the State Association, so that the 
membership might be increased to 
include every salesman calling on 
the trade. He cited instances of 
how individual sheet metal con- 
tractors had helped in this manner. 
Hugh Doherty, Chairman of the 
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Entertainment Committee, reported 
that everything was in ship shape 
for the Annual Dinner. Mr. 
Doherty suggested that the com- 
mittee for 1922 set to work at once 
to work out plans for the next Con- 
vention. 

The reports of Secretary L. H. 
Pearce and Treasurer Charles Na- 
son were read and, after audit, were 
approved. The paid up list of mem- 
bers showed a total of 90, and the 
treasury is in good condition with 
all bills paid. 

A rising vote of thanks was giv- 
en to the Smith-Winchester Com- 
pany, Jackson, for their courtesy in 
furnishing the programs for the 
Annual Dinner as well as for the 
assistance rendered in preparing the 
stage for the entertainment. 

S. H. Keller, Chariman of the 
Nominating Committee, made the 
following report which was adopt- 
ed by acclamation: 

President, Thomas I. Peacock, of 
Premier l‘urnace Company. 
Vice-President, Charles 
of Milwaukee Corrugating Com- 

pany. 

Treasurer, W. B. Cook, of Hen- 
ry Foundry & Furnace Company. 

Secretary, W. H. Young, of W. 
C. Hopson Company. 

All the officers are residents of 
Grand Rapids, which will make it 
easy for them to get together when 
necessary. 


Mason, 


W. E. Norman, President of the 
Indiana Auxiliary, was introduced 
by the new President as the man 
who in two years had built up the 
largest Auxiliary. Mr. Norman 
spoke on the importance of attend- 
ing the National Convention of 
Sheet ‘Metal Contractors in May at 
Indianapolis and gave many inter- 
esting points of information about 
the unique exhibit of sheet metal 
products, tools, machinery and sup- 
plies which is to be held there in 
connection with the convention. He 
urged that as many as possible of 
the Michigan Auxiliary attend and 
that they send in their hotel reser- 
vations at an early date. 

Mr. Norman stated that one of 
the principal features of the exhib- 
it would be a fully equipped model 
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shop in full operation and that by 
arrangement with the Board of Ed- 
ucation of Jackson and the Jackson 
Local two students of the Vocation- 
al School sent there as 
operators. 

J. Harvey Manny urged that the 
Michigan:Auxiliary lend its efforts 
toward a form of affiliation of the 
various State Auxiliaries, and upon 
motion by R. W. Blanchard, the 
following committee was appointed 
to represent the Michigan Auxiliary 
at a conference to be held at In- 


would be 


dianapolis during the National Con- 
vention : 

S. H. Keller, William Laffin, R. 
W. Blanchard, Thomas I. Peacock 
and W. H. Young. 

After a rising vote of thanks to 
the retiring officers, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Illinois Sheet Metal Men Will 
Have Fine Program 
The following program has been 
arranged for the Annual Conven- 
Master Sheet 
Association, 


tion of the Illinois 
Metal Contractors’ 
which is to be held at Rock Island, 
March 8th and gth, with headquar- 
ters at the New Hotel Harper: 
Wednesday, March 8, 1922. 
8:00 a, m.—Registration and Dis- 


tribution of Badges. 

9:00 a. m.— Meeting of Board of 
Directors. 

10:00 a. 
to order by O. W. Schmidt, presi- 
dent of Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline. 

Address of Welcome by Mayor 
H. M. Schriver. 

Response, J. C. 
dent Master Sheet 
tors’ Association of 

Committee appointments. 

Proposals for membership. 


m.—Convention called 


Newman, presi- 
Metal Contrac- 
Illinois. 


Question Box. 
1:00 p. m.—Roll call. 

Minutes of Previous Meeting. 

2:00 p. m.—‘‘Business Building,” 
Mr. Harrington, of Moline Plow 
Company, Moline. 

Question Box. 

4:00 p.-m.—Auto tour. 

6:30 p. m.—Banquet and enter- 
tainment. 
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Thursday, March 9, 1922. 
9:00 a. m.—"Sheet Metal 


Cornices,” R. J. Jobst, Peoria. 


and 


Discussion, 

10:00 a, m.—‘“‘Ffans as Applied to 
Residence Heating,’ R. W. Menk, 
Chicago. 

11:00 a. m.— ‘Overhead [Expense 
and Selling Cost,’ George Harms, 
Peoria. 

Question Box. 

2:00 p. m.—"lire Prevention, 
Homer Caldwell, Peoria. 

3:00 p. m.—Report of Commit- 
tees. 

New and Unfinished Business. 
Election of Officers. 

Installation of Officers. 
Convention 


Selection of next 


City. 


Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors and 
Auxiliary Convene Next Month. 

Just a year ago, the lowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors Association and 
the Salesmen’s Jobbers’ Auxihary 
were organized in Des Moines with 
scarcely a handful of members in 
each association. 

In fact there were hardly enough 
members from which to select of- 
licers. Today the Association has 
a membership of 100 and the Aux- 
iliary 6O1—not mere dues paying 
members but live, active workers. 

March 29th and 30th are the dates 
chosen for the annual joint meeting 
to be held at the Russell Lamson 
Hotel, Waterloo, 


expected that attendance will be 


lowa, and it is 


mighty near 100 per cent for the 
contractors and the Auxiliary. 

By special arrangement with the 
hotel management a portion of the 
lobby will be divided into booths in 
which salesmen and jobbers will be 
given the privilege of exhibiting 
their line. Of course exhibits will 
be limited to Auxiliary members. 

The officers of the lowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association who 
have worked so diligently and with 
such fine enthusiasm for the devel- 
opment of their organization are as 
follows: 

President: H. L. Barquist, Des 
Moines, Iowa; 

Vice-President : 
sell, Cedar Rapids; 


Frank E. Rus- 
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Secretary: R. E. Pauley, Mason 
City ; 
Treasurer: R. L. Spellerberg, 
Dubuque ; 


Directors: N. A. Lichty, J. A. 
Bachman and J. E. Johnson. 

Everyone connected with the 
Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation freely acknowledges the 
positive helps which have been so 
generously given by the Jobbers’ 
and Salesmen’s Auxiliary. 

As a matter of fact, all the mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary have worked 
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Shean Where Automobile Radiators 
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hard for the success of the organ- 
ization. Praise is due to the of- 
ficers of the Auxiliary for their un- 
tiring efforts. The present officers 
of the Auxiliary are: 

President: Blair A. Quick, Des 
Moines ; 

Vice-President: Harry C. Mid- 
dleton, Des Moines; 


Secretary: C. F. Anderson, Des 


Moines ; 
Treasurer:*° W. C. Koenneman, 
Des Moines. 
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Are Most Likely to Break Apart and Leak. 


Illustrations Give Clear Idea of the Parts, Such as Tank, 
Filler Tubes, Bolt Plates, Shell Holds, Frequently Affected. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by 
E. E. Zideck, New York City. 


TWENTIETH ARTICLE. 

The heavier parts of the radiator, 
such as tanks, inlets and outlets, the 
filler tube, bolt plates, shell holds, 
etc., are held together by rivets or 
solder or both. 





suffer equally from _ vibrations 
caused by the motor and by the 
jolting of the car. 

The filler tube of a radiator usual- 
ly is riveted and soldered to the 
tank. If water should leak from 


Filler Tube Leak 












The radiator core is held together 
exclusively by solder. 

A few makes of radiators, used 
principally on heavy duty cars and 
trucks, have the core soldered to 
special head-sheets which are bolted 
to the tanks. 

The most frequent breaks and 
leaks in the tanks of a radiator are 
about the hot water inlet and the 
cold water outlet, because these two 
parts are connected by hose to the 
motor and, while it is working, are 
constantly being shaken. 

After these, the parts which break 
and leak most frequently are the 
bolt plates. 

These hold the bolts which fasten 
the radiator to the car frame and 


under the shell without a leak in 
the core or the tank joints being 
visible, it might be taken for granted 
that the leak is around the filler 
tube. 

The overflow pipe usually leaks 
around where it enters the tank. 

Should there be a loss of water 
from the tank without a leak being 
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detectable, it might+be taken for 
granted that the leak is in the over- 
flow pipe, inside the tank. 

A leak in the overflow pipe out- 
side the tank will not matter, be- 
cause no water but that which over- 
flows can leak out through it. An 
inside leak in the overflow pipe, 
however, will empty the tank rap- 
idly. 

The tanks of the radiator are 
either stamped out of a solid piece 
of metal or assembled from more 
pieces and joined by lap or seam 
and solder. 

If stamped, the tanks will break 
and leak, because either the metal 
was defective in the first place and 
not fit for stamping, or it may have 
been drawn out too much and thus 
thinned by the stamping process. 

In many cases the metal of the 
stamp tanks is found broken in a 
way indicating that it was not soft 
enough when stamped, and _hard- 
ened under the process so as to 
splinter apart. 

In these cases the repair should 
consist of covering over the defec- 
tive parts with new metal, brass or 
copper, and soldering the patch 
tight. 

The tanks of the radiator which 
are assembled from parts and joined 
by either lap or seam and solder, 
will break apart in these joints. 

Leaks in tanks assembled from 
parts will be found in seams, laps, 
and soldered corners. 

Many times it is a single rivet, 
which has loosened its hold in the 
solder tightening it, which will 
prove to have caused all the loss of 
water from the radiator of which 
the owner may complain. 

In the accompanying illustrations 
of the upper and the lower tanks 
and their parts those spots are in- 
dicated which are most likely to 
break apart and leak. 
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It is of great help to the repairer 
to know these breakable and leak- 
able places. and, looking here for 
the leaks, save time. 

Knowing the nature of the parts, 
the fastenings, the joints, etc., etc., 
where most of the breaks and leaks 
occur, will enable him to go about 
the work scientifically and save 
himself the troublesome finding of 
leaks by testing. 
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cleaning inside the seam and solder- 
ing with very hot irons. 

In picture 3, an assembled tank 
is shown in which the leaks will be 
found in the seams as indicated. 

Where there is much soldering, 
there’ always is a weak spot left 
which, when the radiator is put to 
a hard use, springs a leak. 

Almost every one of the radiators 
sold for replacement has been made 
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Leaks in theasseméled Tank - 


Picture 1, showing the upper 
tank with the filler tube off, pre- 
sents three possible repair cases: 
(a) there can be a leak around the 
filler tube, in one of the rivet holes 
possibly, and although this leak will 
not empty the radiator of water, it 
will.show upon the core and, the 


under the piece-work system and 
the soldering done on the tanks was 
done in a hurry, the solder just cov- 
ering the seam but not molten into 
it. 

Riveting on the water inlets, the 
outlets, filler tubes and bolt plates 
is done in a similar manner. 
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car shaking, the water in the tank The rivets are not tightened 
will reach up to the leak and flow enough to hold by _ themselves. 
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out in an amount far greater than 
is the amount contained in the 
neck; (b) the overflow pipe can 
leak inside the tank and cause a 
great water loss; and (c) the shell 
fasteners break away and need re- 
soldering. 

In picture 2, one of the most dif- 
ficult leaks to repair is shown. 

It is a leak in the lap or seam 
of the headsheet, hidden by the 
bracket. 

This kind of a leak can not be 
stopped except the bracket is taken 
off, the leaky seam cleaned thor- 
oughly and the solder melted into it. 

Leaks in the seams indicated in 
this picture are very stubborn and 
their repair requires a thorough 





Solder just covers ‘them, and it 
takes not much of a strain to break 
it and make the rivets leak. 
Picture 4, illustrating a lower 
tank having stud bolts to fasten 
upon the car frame, shows where 
the bolts under the strain of the 
jolting car break the tank metal and 
cause the most serious of leaks. 
(To be continued ) 





Science tells us that a man’s body 
is nearly 90 per cent water—and 
still the prohibitionists complain. 

*x* * * 


Success in business depends upon 
something beside how hard you try. 
It depends on how wisely you try. 
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Metal Letters and Figures. 
From L. E. Miller, 1030 North La Salle 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Kindly inform me where I can 
buy small metal letters and figures. 

Ans.—George W. Steere, 434 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Spring Wire. 
From L. E. Miller, 1030 North La Salle 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Who makes coppered or nickeled 
spring wire in 8 or 9 gauge? 

Ans.—American Steel and Wire 
Company, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Wire Eave Trough Hanger Machine. 
From George H. Shoop, 610 Main 


Street, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Will you kindly advise me who 
makes a wire eave trough hanger 
machine? 

Ans.—Birch and Birch, Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 


Retinning Ice Cream Cans. 
From W. M. Schobinger, Shullsburg, 


Wisconsin. 

Please advise me where | can get 
ice cream cans retinned. 

Ans.—A. H. Barber Creamery 
Supply Company, 301 West Austin 
Avenue; Thompson-Bremer and 
Company, 1750 Carroll Avenue; 
both of Chicago, Illinois. 


Royal Rochester Aluminum Ware. 
From Tom Kohler, Casselton, North 


Dakota. 

Will you kindly inform me who 
manufactures the Royal Rochester 
aluminum ware. 

Ans.—Rochester Stamping Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. 

Steam Pressure Food Cookers. 
From Nelson B. Case, 352 St. Clare 

Street, Havre De Grace, Maryland. 

Please advise me who manufac- 
tures steam pressure food cookers 
that have steam gauges on them, 
used in canning. 

Ans.—Stearnes Company, 133 
West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Northwestern Steel and Iron Com- 


pany, Eau Claire, Wisconsin; and 
Toledo Cooker Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Nickel Plated Stove Legs and Urms. 
From Neosho Plumbing, Heating and 
Manufacturing Company, Neosho, 
Missouri. 
Where can we purchase nickel 
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plated legs and urns for heater 
stoves? 

Ans.—Fanner Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Ire- 


land and Matthews Manufacturing 
Company, Chatfield and Beard, De- 
troit, Michigan; Matthews Manu- 
facturing Company, 104 Gold 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Block Tin. 
From M. Reisinger, care of W. V. 

Kaiser, 52 West Isabel Street, St. 

Paul, Minnesota. 

Please advise me where I can 
buy block tin in sheets 1/16 or % 
of an inch thick; also block tin in 
bars. 

Ans.—John J. Crooke Company, 
1649 Warren Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; United Smelting and Alumi- 
num Company, 183 Commerce, New 
Haven, Connectciut. 

Blow Piping and Exhaust Systems. 
From Fred H. Kove, Box 754, Mason 

City, Iowa. 

Will you 
names of some large firms 
manufacture and install blow pip- 
ing and exhaust piping systems. 

Ans.—Haines Company, 1933 
West Lake Street; National Ex- 
haust and Blow Pipe Company, 1767 
Armitage Avenue; Allington and 
Curtis Manufacturing Company, 53 
West Jackson Boulevard; all of 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Extra Heavy Milk Pail Bottoms. 
From Ira Lock, 113 South Fourth 

Street, Beatrice, Nebraska. 

Will you kindly inform me where 
I can purchase extra heavy pressed 
milk pail and setter can bottoms, 
also galvanized oil can bottoms 
pressed ? 

Ans.—Creamery Package Manu- 
facturing Company, 61 West Kin- 
zie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Tinning Machine. 
From John A. Buchanan, 

Nampa, Idaho. 

Please advise me who makes a 
tinning machine for retinning vats 
and stock kettles. 

Ans.—-George A. Ohl and Com- 
pany, 159 Oraton, Newark, New 
Jersey. 


Wire Snow Guards. 
From S. Panfil, 387 Walden Avenue, 


Buffalo, New York. 

Where can I buy wire snow 
guards? 
Ans.—Berger Brothers Company, 


knidly give me _ the 
who 


Box 141, 
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237. Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, Cleveland Wire 


Spring Company, 1281 East 38th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; Niksah 
Snow Guard Company, 5 Mount 
Pleasant, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Galvanized Bushel Baskets. 


From Messenger and Parks Manufac- 
turing Company, First Street and 
Ogden Avenue, Aurora, Illinois. 
Please advise us who manufac- 


tures bushel baskets from galvan- 
ized sheets. 
Ans.—Whitaker-Glessner Com- 
pany, (Wheeling Corrugating De- 
partment) 2547 Arthington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Republic Metal- 
ware Company, 1532 Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois; National 
Enameling and Stamping Company, 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Adjustable Elbows. 


From Reckmeyer Hardware 
pany, Arlington, Nebraska. 


Will you please advise us who 
makes 8, 9 and 10-inch adjustable 
galvanized 4-piece elbows in 20 or 
22 gauge Copperoid, Toncan or 


Com- 


_ Ingot Iron? 


Ans.—Cicero - Chicago Corr u- 
gating Company, 1542 South 5ist 
Court, Chicago, Illinois, and Fow 
Manufacturing Company, 123 
North Second Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Radio Outfits. 
From C. C. Bruscke and Son, Good 


Thunder, Minnesota. 

Please advise us where we can 
purchase radio receiving and trans- 
mitting outfits. 

Ans.—Joy and Kelsey, 4021 West 
Kinzie Street, Chicago, [Illinois ; 
Radio Corporation of America, 233 
Broadway, New York City; Inter 
City Radio Company, 327 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gummed Paper Letters and Figures. 
From I.. E. Miller, 1030 North La Salle 


Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Where can I purchase gummed 
paper letters and figures? 

Ans.—Tablet and Ticket Com- 
pany, 1021 West Adams Street; 
Chicago Job and Color Press, 325 
River Street; both of Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


Chicken Coops. 
From John Stolpe, McPherson, 


sas. 

Will you please inform me where 
chicken coops are manufactured, 
and by whom? 


Kan- 
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Ans.—Delphos — Manufacturing 
Company, First and Pierce, Del- 
phos, Ohio; Kretchmer Manufac- 
turing Company, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; Union Steel Products Com- 
pany, Limited, Albion, Michigan, 
Weber and Kirch Manufacturing 
Company, Keokuk, lowa. 


Patterns for Metal Bird Cages. 
From Samuel Miller, 142 South 30th 


Street East, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Can you tell me where | can ob- 
tain patterns for metal bird cages. 

Ans —McDermott Pattern 
Works, 231 West Grand Avenue; 
American Pattern and Model Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 2055 Walnut 
Street; A. B. C. Pattern Works, 
4034 North Tripp Avenue; all of 
Chicago, Illinois. 


It’s Money in,Your Pocket to 
Join a Trade*Association. 
The first time that two of our an- 





cient raw meat-eating ancestors 
combined their efforts, civilization 
began to shape itself. 

Everything we have today in the 
way of commerce, comfort, machin- 
ery, music, fast trains, automobiles, 
telephones, electric lights, and the 
like are the result of coordinated 
activities. 

They could not have been pro- 
duced by men working alone—in- 
dependently of one another. 

Not only is this true of materials 
and workmanship, but it is also true 
of business, art and science. 

When you join a sheet metal con- 
tractors’ association, you get into 
touch with methods of improving 
yourself and your business which 
mean more money in your pocket. 








Conventions for March 








Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Illinois, Rock Island, March 8 and 9, 
1922. G. J. George, Secretary, 523 East 
Jefferson Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, March 15 and 16, 1922. 
Oscar A. Hoffmann, Secretary, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Russell Lamson Hotel, Water- 
loo, Iowa, March 29 and 30, 1922. R. E. 
Pauley, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Auxiliary to 
the Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Russell Lamson Hotel, Water- 
loo, Iowa, March 29 and 30, 1922. C. F. 
Anderson, Secretary, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. Report of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


COPPER SALES ARE 
SOMEWHAT SCARCE. 


The chief feature of the copper 
situation is the scarcity of sales. 
Domestic consumers are apparently 
temporarily out of the market. 
Small producers as well as second 
hands are anxious to sell. 

Nothing is to be gained, however, 
by pressing sales on an unwilling 
market. 

This fact is beginning to be 
realized by some of the producers 
at least. 

Second hands, however, are of- 
fering more copper in the interior 
as well as in the east. 

There is scarcely enough busi- 
ness today to indicate any change 
in prices. Producers are holding 
electrolytic at 13 cents delivered for 
February and March shipment. 

It is possible that April deliveries 
might be obtained at the same price. 

No interest is shown in future 
positions, that is, for the full sec- 
ond quarter. 

It is still assumed that there will 
be too much copper for consump- 
tive requirements in a few months. 

In the meantime the statistical 
position is improving rather than 
otherwise, that is, so far as the next 
thirty to sixty days are concerned. 

Some export business is reported 
to have been done recently with 
England but so far as actual for- 
eign shipments are _ concerned, 
Great Britain is receiving the small- 
est tonnage of American copper. 

The largest buyer recently has 
been France and Germany but 
Italy has also taken larger ship- 
ments. 

The falling off in export selling, 
due to German labor troubles, has 
caused increased competition in 
London and in this country. 

Also, the plans for resumption of 
operations in some of the idle cop- 
per properties has had some senti- 
mental effect. 


Consumers have refused to buy 
on the declining market. Never- 
theless, the market is in a strong 
statistical position and the larger 
producers are not pressing sales. 
Tin. 

At the beginning of the week 
there was a sharp break in London 
tin prices. 

As a_ consequence, domestic 
quotations declined and this fact 
was reflected in the Chicago market 
by a decrease of % cent per pound. 

Pig tin was reduced from 33% 
cents to 33 cents per pound and bar 
tin from 35% cents to 35 cents per 
pound. 

Some sales of Straits for future 
deliveries were made in New York 
on Monday at 2834 cents but there 
were so many buyers who were 
willing to pay this price that the 
market was up to 29 cents by noon. 

The buying principally 
from dealers and operators for 
while consumers heard of the drop 
in the market they did not act in 
time to get the cheap offerings. 

Spot Straits is still in scarce sup- 


came 


ply and is held at 2914 cents and 
higher but the demand for early 
delivery tin is so slow that the pre- 
mium is maintained more by force 
of habit than for any other reason. 

At the beginning of the month 
spot Straits was quoted at 31% 
cents to 32 cents, and today it is 
2% cents lower although the 
amount of tin in sight has under- 
gone no special change. 


Solder. 


Chicago solder prices declined 50 
cents per hundred pounds. 

The quotations now in effect are 
as follows: 

Warranted, 50-50, per 100 
pounds, $21.00; Commercial, 45-55, 
per 100 pounds, $19.50, and Plumb- 
ers’, per 100 pounds, $18.25. 


Lead. 
The lead market is holding its 
own and prices are unchanged at 


4.70 cents New York and 4% cents 
per pound in St. Louis. 

Demand is reported still good 
from pigment interests, and since 
the first of the year storage battery 
concerns have been buying on a 
scale well ahead of 1921. 

Cable interests also have shown 
activity and demand from that 
source promises to continue in good 
volume. 

A few outside parcels of Febru- 
ary and March have been offered 
for sale, but not of sufficient 
amount to affect the situation, and 
can be quickly absorbed with slight 
concessions. 

Zinc. 


A somewhat brisk demand from 
galvanizers has given the Chicago 
market an air of activity but so far 
no large volume of business has 
been reported. 

3uyers were not willing to pay 
anything more than the differential 
above the quoted East St. Louis 
market and when sellers refused to 
meet this price, buyers gradually 
lost interest as they are in no great 
need of prompt metal. 

Chicago prices of sheet zinc, cask 
lots, stock, declined 1 cent per 
pound, that is, from 10 cents to 9 
cents per pound, and in less than 
cask lots from 10% cents to 9% 
cents per pound. 


Sheets. 


The market for steel sheets in 
Chicago has been strengthened by 
the announcement of the leading 
interest that its books are open for 
second quarter contracts. 

Another element of strength is 
increased demand for small ton- 
nages from various sources, indi- 
cating that all consumers have need 
for supplies. 

The Inland Steel Company is op- 
erating its sheet department full 
and its deliveries are becoming de- 
ferred. 

The proportion of domestic busi- 
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ness has increased to 60 per cent, 
while its export business makes a 
smaller percentage of its total than 
a month ago. 


Tin Plate. 


While the demand for tin plate 
has shown no great increase in the 
past two or three weeks the average 
production since the first of the 
year makes a very favorable com- 
parison with that of the average or 
normal year. 

If a precise comparison could be 
made it would probably be shown 
that only in exceptional cases has 
the production in the first seven 
weeks of a calendar year been 
greater than that of this year. 

There is a favorable factor in ad- 
dition to this, that almost all the 
tin plate made has been shipped. 

In some of the years before the 


war production in December and 
January was chiefly for stock, to re- 
lieve the mills later, when the rush 
came against the canning crops. In- 
deed, the mills used to _ begin 
making stock even before Decem- 
ber Ist. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district which should be con- 
sidered as nominal are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $13.50 to $14.00; 
old iron axles, $18.50 to $19.00; 
steel springs, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 
1 wrought iron, $12.50 to $13.00; 
No. 1 cast, $12.00 to $12.50; all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light copper, 7% cents; 
light brass, 4 cents; lead, 3% cents; 
zinc, 2 cents; and cast aluminum, 
9% cents. 


In Spite of Improved Demand and Operating 
Rate of Mills, Steel Prices Move Downward. 


The Average of the Entire List Now Stands at Only About 
18 Per Cent Above the 10-Year Average of Before the War. 


Finished steel prices have been 
making new low levels for almost a 
year and a half now and today a 
weighted average of the entire list 
stands at only about 18 per cent 
above the 10-year pre-war average 
and about 22 per cent above the 
1913 average. 

The fact that steel mills have 
been bettering their rate of oper- 
ation ever since last August, a 
slight relapse in December and 
January excepted, and today are 
operating at a better rate than at 
any time in a year has not checked 
the decline. 

The greater percentage of the in- 
creased demand for steel since last 
August was for a long time con- 
fined to the lighter products such as 
sheets, tinplate, wire products, 
pipe, etc. 

Of late an increase in building 
and railroad activity has affected 
a betterment in the heavy steel 
products as plates, shapes, bars and 
rails. 

However, the lag in activity in 
the heavy items behind the light 





products is reflected in a still lower 
range of prices for the former. 

Bars, plates and shapes today are 
selling at 1.40 cents a pound Pitts- 
burgh, which compares with a 10- 
year pre-war average of 1.40 cents 
for bars, and 1.50 cents for plates 
and shapes, while in 1914 the mar- 
ket fell to a cent for all three but 
advanced shortly afterward. 

Today the average mill is unable 
at present prices to earn its over- 
head and this is particularly true 
of those rolling the heavy products. 

The reason is that the wage scale 
today ranges from 25 to 30 cents an 
hour as against 19 cents before the 
war and freight rates are still about 
100 per cent higher. 

One pig iron interest states, 
“We believe the iron masters sell- 
ing iron on the market today in no 
single case are getting a new dol- 
lar back for an old dollar,” so it is 
seen from this that furnace as well 
as mill continue to have their diffi- 
culties. 

A weighted average of pig iron 
prices today stands only about 14 
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or 15 per cent above the 10-year 
pre-war average and the furnaces 
still have to contend with the higher 
wages and transportation costs. 
Pig Iron. 
General conditions in the Chicago 
pig iron market remain unchanged. 
Stocks in foundry yards are 
small and this fact necessitates spot 
buying for immediate requirements, 
The past week brought much en- 
couragement to the pig iron pro- 
ducers, according to Rogers, Brown 
& Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sales were heavier and covered 
wider 
analytically. 


range, geographically and 

It has been a long time since all 
sections of the country reported 
such uniform improvement. 

Some of the orders came from 
procrastinating buyers who, nor- 
mally, would have taken care of 
their needs much earlier. 


It is notable, however, that foun- 
dries are securing more business 
and melt is on the increase. 

The radiator and sanitary com- 
panies continue to be the largest 
buyers and placed attractive lots 
running from 2,000 to 5,000 tons. 

A number of large consumers of 
charcoal iron have, apparently, made 
up their minds that the present is 
an opportune time to buy ahead. 

Many have covered for their esti- 
mated requirements of that grade 
of iron as far ahead as the fourth 
quarter. 

The sheet and tin plate mills are 
running well and are purchasing 
ferro phosphorus, ferro silicon and 
fluorspar. 

There remains outstanding a 
healthy amount of inquiry and it ap- 
pears certain that February will 
show a much heavier tonnage of 
pig iron sold than any like period 
during the past seventeen months. 

With one or two isolated excep- 
tions, prices are firming, the recent 
advances being maintained. 

Prices on the more _ popular 
brands are advancing and the ovens 
find it difficult to make delivery as 
promptly as consumers seem to re- 
quire. 











